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BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


FOUNDATION LOTION - FOUNDATION CREAM - COMPLEXION MILK 


CLEANSING CREAM 


Obtainable only from branches of 


Q 


s 


Ay 





““We mustn’t let Costa see this,” 
say MURDOCH and HORNE 


The famous proprietor and secretary 
at Much Binding in the Marsh have 
acquired a new Ronson Lighter. And 
if Sam Costa came snooping in, with 
his well-known cry of ““Good morning, 
sir, was there something ? ’’—well, 
then, there wouldn’t be any more 
Ronson Lighter. After being reserved 
“for export only’’ for several years, 
Ronson, “‘World’s Greatest Lighter’’, 


* SKIN TONIC - 


FACE POWDER 


FS 


















is now on sale again in this country. 


RONSON 
LIGHTERS 
are back! 


OR the first time since 

early in the war, 
Ronson Lighters are 
again on sale in this 
country. Masterpieces of 
British craftsmanship, 
with the famous Ronson 
single-finger action. Ob- 
tainable — in _ limited 
supplies only, because of 
export priorities —at all 
good tobacconists, jewel- 
lers or first-rate stores. 


RONSON 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
AS ‘*WORLD’S 
GREATEST LIGHTER ” 


Beware of imitations—look 
for the ‘Ronson’ name. 





The Ronson ‘Standard 
Butler,” price 35/-, inc. 
tax —one of the many 
beautiful Ronson 
modele now again on 
sale in this country. 
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and are now generally obtai 
dealer. Made from top-grain hide and finished with the 
traditional ANTLER workmanship, these fine cases will 


last a lifetime. 


Available in a delightful Golden Tan shade. 


TESCAN LTD., ROYAL OAK WORKS, 1/5, LAMB WALK, BERMONDSEY, S.E.1 
CABLES: COLFURDYE, LONDON. TELEPHONE: HOP 1845 





 ANTLER 


The most distinguished name in — I Cjoods 
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~— see this Tescan label 
/ only in thevery best fur coats 
of Beaver Lamb and Sheared 
Lamb in Embros or Boregho. 
It stands for fine craftsmanship 
in the selection and matching of 
skins. And garments made 
from Tescan Beaver Lamb stay 


beautiful years longer. 








make a welcome reappearance 
nable from your usual ANTLER 


T RMINGHAM 
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FARROW’S 
for choice 


English canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
Salad Cream, Sauces, Tomato Ketchup 


and other good things from Orchard 





and Garden. 











The new Toledo model 


For this Relief 
: We know you have been 


longing for the comfort of Parker-Knoll springing, and we 
have fretted at the controls which prevented us giving it 
to you. At last there is some relief. We are now able to 
make an elbow chair in light metal, fitted with our standard 
Parker-Knoll, covered, tension springs in seat and back. 
There will not be a lot of them but if you act quickly you 
may get one. Try the best furniture store near you. 


PARKER-KNOLL LTD 


TEMPLE END, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 





CVS-21 








PEARCE DUFFS 


Custard & Jellies 
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CUSTARD POWDER - JELLIES - BAKING POWDER - BLANCMANGE POWDER 
PEARCE DUFF & CO. LTD., SPA ROAD, LONBON, 8.£.16. 


















ARKINSON 


GAS COOKERS 








preference 


inmorporating 
UNIQUE TAP DESIGN 
AMPLE OVEN CAPACITY 
FLASH IGNITION 
and the 


EXCLUSIVE 
DROP DOOR 








rom your 
yi details coms. 
eee Gas Showr 


PARKiINSON 


THE STOVE CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 9 
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I 
His playthings 
are scientifically designed to 
e e 
assist his 
| 
, 
| Pie, 
development ; 
| With his insatiable curiosity and 
Growing out of that | tireless energy he used to be a bit of 
_ a handful—it was one person’s work 
: ' to keep him amused and out of 
suit already ” mischief. Now that his parents are 
| buying KIDDICRAFT “‘Sensible”’ 
Paes | = ° ° 
af PERE , Wonderful the way Hugh’s shot up these | Toys - sicietiitaiind much — to 
last two years . . . Come to think of it, that’s just about | hold his interest and get him to 
how long he’s been taking SevenSeaS! . . . After all, cod liver oil’s ' concentrate. Scientifically designed 
not medicine, it’s food—fats and vitamins. Ought to make him grow! by Hilary Page, the eminent child 7 REE—If oi are he — 
er" , . psychologist, these purposeful of a young child or are intcreste 
: rae - fo a eh —— sens “4d ra “ — playthings have a vital part to play in Child Welfare youshould write 
enSeaS and fee hem as Hugh’s mother do im? ‘ . ’ 
SevenSeaS and feel about them as Hugh’s nother docs about him noner sans diiteiediones:. for afree copy of Hilary Page’s : 
16-page Illustrated Booklet. ‘ 
SEVENSEAS Kiddicraf 
PURE COD LIVER OIL Al ICP ATE ‘sensisce’ tors 
ion d } VY } j \ " a 
Obtainable from all chemists, oil from 1/6 designed by Hilar y Page 
capsules once more in plentiful supply, from 1/9 KIDDICRAFT LIMITED + (Dept. PU) - KENLEY « SURREY | 
| B 
ee - 7 7 aaa i | WHY ARE 7 
CARISTMAG | | ff ; 
| 98 aAcuristmas = | asns 
\\\\\\ SR 
PRESENT __ ane NAME TAPES 


| - SO DIFFICULT TO CET? 
oe THAT WILL Because war-time loss of specialised 


machinery is hindering production 
LAST TILL 

















and the demand is ever-increasing. 
Mothers, however, can save dis- 
appointment by ordering during 


the previous term. In the mean- 
NEXT CHRISTMAS | time we are doing our utmost 


PROSPECE ap ) 4 fot Boys and Gurls aged 0-6 to meet the demand. 


Tear out this coupon and send it to 
at j COLLINS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
1 ; 14 St. James’s Place - London S.W.1 








Do not send any money 





HEAL’S | 
| . Please send COLLINS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS for 12 months commencing January 1949 to: 


P ; Name andaddress of child p i = Old Fashioned hi 
resents jor a ' HUMBUGS S 
t iy ad gtd BLOCK LETTERS THROUGHOUT PLEASE Old Fashioned 
ar icular people | | og Din as a gift from (name and address): BUTTERDROPS 
| ? Royal Doncaster 
May we send you a copy of | WafialiaMh kid. understand hat he cost fora rears ubseripon BUTTERSCOTCH 
our C adenine Catalogue ? | a iZ , a necessary payment on application. ° 


Signed 
* 


DONCASTER D5 
e any over 


130 Qears 


i 
HEAL & SON LTD. a 
196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD | 

LONDON, W.1 | Ha es 
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GAS COOKING FOR CONVENIENCE 


On the modern gas cooker all taps and controls are 
right at your finger tips — and at all times you can see 
at once how much heat you are using. 








HANDSOME IS and HANDSOME DOES— 





Daily 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. 





Nation’s Wealth 
Exhibition 


at 1 Grosvenor Place, Ze 
London, S.W.1 GAS tdea 


ADMISSION FREE 














BRITISH GAS COUNCIL ° 1 GROSVENOR PLACE * LONDON °: SW! 


Visit the 7; eats the ye . 








REGD. TRADE MARK BRAND 


COLLARS, CUFFS & NOTIONS 
Stay fresh and trim all day 


The Registered Trade Mark ‘ Trubenised’ distinguishes a brand of fused semi-stiff wearing 
apparel made and processed under agreement with the proprietors — % 
TRUBENISED LTD., 17/18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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3 British Film 
\ Ze Stars under 
? contract to the 
$ J. Arthur Rank 
i Organisation, 
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but the luxury of a warm bed is 
an abiding pleasure in every age. 
In bygone times it was the copper warming 
pan, close-packed with glowing coals. For 
the past 21 years, however, Thermega Limited have been pioneers 
in the art of bed warming the modern way. Thermega electrically- 
heated domestic and cot blankets are the product of careful scientific 
research. As a result, they are not only absolutely safe, but the best 
and least expensive blankets of their kind on the market. 

Apart from their low initial cost, including the new reduced 
Purchase Tax, and the advantage of a comprehensive after-sales 
service, just think of the saving in fuel and effort. 

Just plug in for one hour before you go to bed and Thermega will 
give you the cosiest of receptions—all for one unit of electricity per 
week. Let Thermega blankets, with their wonderful sleep inducing 
properties, take the chill out of winter nights for you. 


Stocked by Leading Stores, Chemists, Electricians and Supply Corporations. 


‘Thermega’ 







































Regd. 
El lectrically -heated Domestic Blankets 
AND APPLIANCES FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES 8T/l 
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Portrait Cards of British Film 
Stars—a new series exclusive, 
to Blend- Rite—now carry 
these hair grips made by 
Neweys. 

Hair textured in 4 hair 
tones, they blend happily 
with Grey, Blonde, Brown 
and Black hair, and are 
as nearly invisible as 
can be. 


3 sizes: Long, Standard 


and Midget (Curl Pin). 
Still also obtainable on Cards of 4 

Made in England by Brit, Pat. No. 
NEWEY Brothers Ltd., Birmingham. ~~ -——= 25446 
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JAMAICA JO SOLVES PARTY PUZZLE 








“I am having intense trouble with my 
Uncle Cedric who comes to my flat every 
time I throw a party and acts sad and 
morose. This dejects the other guests. 
Must I stop throwing parties, or start 
throwing my Uncle Cedric out of the 
window? | live on the fourteenth floor. 


. 


Please advise.” 


Jamaica Jo says: 
Dear Harassed Girl, 
The solution is so simple that we are plain 
dumbfounded that a smart, modern gal like 
you doesn’t know it already. All you have to 
do is to serve Jamaica Rum at your parties. 
(Especially your Christmas parties.) Serve 
it in Swizzles, Macs, Bittersweets, Punches, 
it’s good every way. There never was an 
uncle yet who could resist it. Indeed, if your 
Uncle Cedric can, then he’s been dead for 
years, so you're sitting pretty either way. 
Send for ‘Jamaica Jo’s RUM 
FREE RECIPES’ to: Sugar Manu- 
facturers’ Association (of Jamaica) Ltd. 
(Dept. PU 3). 40. Norfolk Street, W.C.2 











BECOME A GOLFER (John Board) 

KEEP DOGS (Radio Vet.) 

RADIO PLAYWRITING (Gielgud) 

RIDE A HORSE (Walter) 

SPEAK IN PUBLIC (Mears) 

WRITE FOR FILMS 

WRITE FICTION (Thomson) 

FRENCH IN 39 STEPS 

UNDERSTAND THE COUNTRYSIDE 

PIG KEEPING AND BREEDING (Morley) 
USE A CAMERA 

NON-FICTION WRITING (EU/iot) 

HOUSE REPAIRS AND DECORATIONS 
CONDUCT MEETINGS AND DISCUSSIONS 
HUMAN FIGURE DRAWING AND ANATOMY 


SHOPS 5/- By Post 5/6 
RICHTWAY BOOKS (Dept. 46) 


Glade House, Kingswood, Surrey 





——THE RIGHT WAY TO—— 











You Don’t Need 
a Beard 


to play Father Christmas to our 
400 Boys and Girls who, through 
no fault of their own, have met 
with unhappiness early in their 
lives. 65% of these children 
had fathers who seived in the 
Armed Forces of the Crown. 

A happy Christmas programme 
is planned for this large family; 
you are invited to join in by 
sending a Christmas Donation. 





THE ROYAL ALEXANDRA 
& ALBERT SCHOOL 
37/40 LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Chairman: James V. Rank, Esq. 
Secretary: E. A. Corner, A.C.1.S. 





















a reminder that it is such 
superb examples of the gun-maket’s 
craft which make a Charles Hellis 
gun the truly dividual gift. A 
very fine selection of guns for 
you to handle and select from 
awaits your inspection at our show- 
rooms—together with other good 
sporting equipment. 


CHARLES HELLIS & SONS LTD. 
121-3 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 


Telephone: PADDINGTON 6602 Telegrams: “ TRAJECTORY PHONE,” LONDON 





























@ HAIR CREAM 
@ LATHERING SHAVING CREAM 
@ BRUSHLESS SHAVING CREAM 
e@ AFTER SHAVE LOTION @ BAY RUM 

Le e@ BAY RUM BRILLIANTINE @ BRILLIANTINE 
Gf @ TONIC FRICTION @ TONIC SHAMPOO @ COLOGNE 


From the best Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 
DISTRIBUTED BY R. HOVENDEN & SONS LTD., LONDON & PARIS 
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“Hello, old boy, I’m speak- 
ing from Warnes. Not a 
hope over Christmas, I’m 
afraid. Did all they could, 
| of course, but they’re 
booked up about ten times 
| over. Pretty disappointing, 
| but there’s one consolation. 
I’ve managed to 
| book for just 


| after the Christ- 
mas rush...” 





a 


WARNES OF WORTHING 


Telephone : Worthing 2322 





FREE STAMPS 


Six late issues, inc. SILVER 
WEDDING, INDIA GANDHI, 
P. ELIZABETH WEDDINGS, 
BURMA(Interim Govt.) IRAQ 
(Feisal 11) ROUMANIA (King 
Michael). To collectors send- 
ing 6d. for postage and 24 pp. 
Illus. Bulletin, also lists of 
sets and packets. 


| 5/- Punch BARGAIN of /5 RARE STAMPS, 
Cat. £2. 5. Od., incl. China Million Dollars, $5 
B.M.A., $2 Pictorial, Congo & G.B. 2/6 & 10/-. 
200 CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, 1919-1947, Cat. 37/- 
only ‘7/-. All world Collections 500—7/6 ; 
1,000—15/-; 2,.000—S0/-. 1949 British Colonial 
Catalogue, 200 pps. (expected daily) 6s. 4d. 








Approvals available to suit all classes. 
Harry Burgess & Co. (Dept. P.), Pembury, Kent 





CARRY THEM WITH YOU 


y 


McGGESON & CO.,LTD., LONDON S.E.16 
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The luxury way to 


K.L.M. is now flying the South 


K.L M. service and efficiency to 
their new DC-6’s and you’ll have 
some idea of what it’s like to go 


* flying down to Rio” by K.L.M. 


Enquiries and reservations from all 
Air Travel Agents, or K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sioane Street, 
S.W.1 (Tel: Sloane 9656) and at 

Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 





Atlantic route twice weekly. Add 











Elegant Pashion 


STEPS OUT IN PENS.. 


Wyvern 


THE PERFECT GIFT 


g 


ESTABLISHED 













Delicately mounted, 
slimly tapered, perfectly 
balanced. The supreme 


Interprets the modern 
trend with the new hooded 
nib, embodying the best 
achievement in pen craft. in design and performance. 


48/11 inc. tax. 22/73 inc. tax, 
THE WYVERN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. LTD., LEICESTER 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER 
A certain easing of supplies now makes available 
several types of finer wines and spirits hitherto 
difficult to obtain. Designed to ensure fair dis- 
tribution, these attractive parcels enable us to make 
a real contribution to the festive season. 





Parcel No. 1 
One bottle each of the 


Parcel No. 2 
One bottle each of the 


following :— £. s.d | following :— La eed 

BARBADOS LIGHT FRENCH BRANDY 2. 2.0 
RUM 1.16.4 | PORT (Produce of 18.0 

LONDON GIN 5.55.8 Portugal!) 

SHERRY (Produce 1. 0.0 | CHAMPAGNE Ka 3°6 
of Spain) 


WHITE BURGUNDY 1 SHERRY (Produce 1. 0.0 
(Blanc Villages) of Spain) 

RED BORDEAUX 12.6 | COTES DU RHONE 2.6 
Seem Babans) 


we 
° 


SAUTERNES (Chateau 17.0 | ANJOU BLANC 14.6 
Guiraud 1943) 

Value 6.10.6 Value 6.10.6 

Discount 4.0 Discount 4.0 





Total Cost {6. 6.6 


Total Cost {6. 6.6 


Both parcels if ordered together and packed in 
one case: {12 . 10.0 


Totalsaving: 11.0 
CARRIAGE AND PACKING FREE IN EVERY CASE 


MAYFAIR Lng s gf fonder) s AVERY 
8552 / ROW, Wa 
LTD 


























Valenta 


the luxury cigar 


from Jamaica 


Among men who appreciate the distinctive quaiities of a fine 
cigar, Valenta is recognised as the foremost imported brand 
of today. Skilfully rolled, sumptuous in flavour and aroma, 
Valenta is a cigar to linger over with supreme enjoyment. 
Available from your usual cigar merchant in any of three 
favourite sizes, all in boxes of 25 and the handy ‘ Fives’ 
pocket carton. To secure these luxury cigars, ask for your 
Valenta by name. 


Guaranteed by the Government of Jamaica 





Vili 





Clive Bond 


Lhe Natepuipe' 


of 
Duality and Distinclion 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd. I7 Fleet Street. E-C-4 
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Before you buy 
a Greenhouse’.. 


Compare the value of the 
precision-made, extendable 


rustless, aluminium alloy 


(‘valdor 





603410 


























x Send for illustrated brochure 36 to 
WALDOR Tool & Gauge Co. Ltd., DROITWICH 











PAT. NO. 








anne Ltd. 
Ry INTERNATIONAL 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


comiggues OF WEEKLY SALES 
~ EACH, POST FREE 
39-42 mi BOND S! LONDON, W.! 
ano ar NEW YORK x ret: MAYFAIR 0218 





led by the 


Atlantic 


Queens 


Cunard White Star sailings are fast 
resuming pre-war frequency. 

The Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary, 
supported by the Mauretania, provide 
superlative travel comfort on the 
express service — Southampton, 
Cherbourg and New York. 

On the Liverpool-New York run, the 
newly-reconditioned Britannic, calling 
regularly at Cobh, operates with two 
of the new Atlantic liners, Media and 
Parthia. 

Canada is served by the Aquitania 
from Southampton and the Ascania 
from Liverpool, providing especially 
for emigrants. 


And now the Caronia — Britain's 
new wonder ship,makes her maiden 
voyage from Southampton, via Cher- 
bourg,to New York on 4th Jan., 1949. 


For full information apply Liverpool 3: Pier Head (Central 


9201). 
7890). 


London S.W.1.: 
London E.C.3.: 88 Leadenhall St. (Avenue 3010), 


15 Lower Regent St. (Whitehall 


or principal travel agencies. 


Cunard White Star 





SUPERB 
BRANDY 


Anown and expoyed 
by Connotsseurg 
Via more than a Century 





| Sole Agents for Great Britain: B. B. MASON & COMPY., 











LTO., HULL. 





— PARK 
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WARM TH 
and HOT WATER 


SIESTA stoves meet the need for ample 


warmth and domestic hot water. There are 
four models, free-standing and inset, which 
may be fitted to your present fireplace. They 


coal or commercial 
Finished 


burn coke, anthracite, 
fuel, and are designed for economy. 
in finest quality vitreous enamel in Green, 
Brown, Stone Mottle or Black, they keep their 
smart appearance for years with an occasional 
rub down with a damp cloth. Ask your Iron- 
monger about SIESTA without delay. 





STOVES 


Denay 


FOUNORY BELPER 








London Office: 64/6, Tooley Street, S.€.1 


There is only ONE... 


ow i for Persians— 


of Course! 


British and Oriental Carpets, 
New and Secondhand (free of 
Purchase Tax), in a very wide 
range at prices to suit all. 


Pere; (LONDON) Ltd 


Licensed Valuers 


162-8 Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3. (KEN 9878) 
97 New Bond Street, London, W.1. (MAY 7008) 


ALTERATIONS "CLEANING ° FITTING“ REPAIRS 





Meltis 


Reps. 





PeneWiene 
RE-ISSUE 
eroeerrnte 











.. now back to grace 
every exclusive occasion. 
6 VARIETIES containing FRUIT LIQUEUR 
Gooseberry, Pear, Raspberry, Lemon, 


Grapefruit, Tangerine, 2/4 i-lb., 4/8 I-lb. 
MELTIS LTD., London and Bedford 
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Prices include | 
Free Presentation Box 
and Greeting Card 





CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Branches at:—Aldershot, Amesbury, Camberley, Chester, 
Cambridge, Folkestone, Newark, Oxford. 























878) 
008) 









ine Three Musketeers—a trio of men's toiletries—25/-, inc. Pot 
era PARIS 17 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W.1I NEW YORK 
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jeer See ee | Forget your feet Arch Preserver’s 






hidden comfort features give you , 
bracing support (steel arch bridge) ... (@ 
gentle protection (individually placed fa 

: Q 
metatarsal pad) . . . natural walking; 






| free from strain (perfectly flat inner- 
| sole). Choose from the multiple 
fittings available in each size 


| and half-size. 





Brannock fitted at 


SELBERITE 


ARCH PRES 


othe. SHOES 
ey ARCH PRESERVER SHOE LTD., 17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Wholesale Only) 
: | 
C Ir aw fo d S | By Appointment ih 


a Naval Outfitters 
to H.M. m 


Bs The King 














biscuits are 





good biscuits | 





*For all your requirements . 


Gieves 


LIMITEO 


Taztlors * Hatters * Hosiers 
27 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON: W.I 


BRANCHES ; 
PORTSMOUTH: PLYMOUTH: CHATHAM. EDINBURGH ° 
6C.. } WEYMOUTH ~ LIVERPOOL ~ SOUTHAMPTON © BOURNEMOUTH 


BATH LONDONDERRY . MALTA ~- GIBRALTAR 


| a 
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Charivaria 


“ANYBODY who produces a substitute for coal should 
reap a fortune,” maintains an industrialist. Is he suggesting 
that the Coal Board are insufficiently paid ? 


° ° 


British Railways are said to be considering a new type 
of season ticket good for a thousand miles on any line. 
Holders must clearly understand that this includes shunting. 


° ° 


Impressive Moment 


“Stalin was not at the parade 
but his son, Vassily, led a fly 
past."—“ Daily Express.” 


ce] ° 


It is said that American 
slang is on the wane in 
London. At a recent May- 
fair cocktail party the 
hostess maintained a frigid 
silence when a guest asked 
what was cooking besides 
the sherry. 


° ° 





A correspondent says he 
bought a cheap car thinking it to be a genuine opportunity ; 
but it knocked more than once. 


° ° 


“When told of the reply, Mr. George Capel, President of Newport 
Grocers’ Association, told the South Wales Argus, ‘We are living 
from hand to mouth as far as soap is concerned.” 

Foaming, eh? South Wales Argus. 


° ° 


“There was a knock at the back door,” writes a house- 
wife, “and to my amazement I found four tradesmen 
canvassing for orders.” The first one she gave was to 
form a queue. 





“To whom should I address a complaint about the poor 
quality pens provided in post offices?” we are asked. 
To His Nibs, the P.M.G. 

° ° 


“Falling from a ladder in Great Eastern Street yesterday after- 
noon, ——, a bricklayer, of Fen Ditton, received a suspected 
fracture of the right angle.”—“ Cambridge Daily News.” 


Any squares on the hypotenuse? 
° ° 


A suburban cinema an- 
nounces that it has no 
fewer than seven exits. 
This makes departing 
patrons hesitate to say 
“This is where we came 
in.” 

° ° 

An ornithologist says 
that a robin recently 
perched on his outstretched 
thumb. He didn’t like to 
move as he was _ hitch- 
hiking at the time. 





° ° 


A Denbighshire man boasts that he has never spent a 
penny on newspapers, tobacco, or bus-rides. One theory 
is that he is saving up to be a miser. 

° ° 


“The bride was given away by her father, and wore a lilac gown 
with nigger brown accessories, and orchards.”— Welsh paper. 


Any relation to Miss Blandish ? 
° ° 


A man accused of stealing washing from a clothes-line 
said he had been drinking. Unfortunately it was not until 
the next day that the magistrate thought of saying some- 
thing about three sheets in the wind. 





| 20s 





Zz 503 
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Business in a Bus 


put you in the way——” 

I suppose my expression must have registered 
something, because he broke off and whipped out a card 
from his waistcoat pocket. 

“*Gala Dance. 8.0 p.m. Friday,’ I read. ‘No flannels.’”’ 

“Wrong card,” he said briefly. ‘Don’t dance meself. 
Got it somewhere.” 

He pulled a handkerchief out of his breast pocket and 
the return half of a-railway ticket fell to the floor of the 
bus. ‘Cheap Day,” he said, with extraordinary bitterness, 
picking it wp. “November 17. Lumbering up the place.” 
3ut he put it back in his pocket, I noticed, perhaps for 
next year, and dived into the recesses of his overcoat, from 
which he produced a bundle of notes, a pair of nylons in 
Cellophane, a programme of the Lord Mayor’s Show and 
what looked like two tickets for the Leeds Test Match, 
1948. “Tck!” he said. “Find a ferret next.” 

‘Please don’t trouble,” I said. “I am not really thinking 
SC eared 

“ Knew | had it,” he said triumphantly. “But you know 
how it is.” 

The card he now handed me was older, more frayed at 
the edges than the other. “No funny business,” it said, 
in ink. “Straight deals only. Keep smiling.” 

“My motto,” he explained. “Name’s on the back. 
Now then, there’s a party up Maida Vale——” 

“T don’t go to parties myself,” I said, not unwilling to 
wound. 

“Sense o’ fun,” he said, unmoved. ‘Keep smiling, eh? 
Got a lovely frig., this party. Wants a dining-table off 
a man willing to exchange for a television set which I can 
lay my hands on, mind, soon as I got this other business 
settled.” 

“What other business?” 

“What I’m saying. Fifty-five pounds and the frig. is 
yours. Worth double, and see it before you pay, how’s 
that?” 

“Let me get this clear. I pay you fifty-five pounds with 
which you buy a television set to give to the man in 
exchange for his table. Then you take the table to the 
party up Maida Vale and bring back the refrigerator for 
me. Is that how it goes?” 

At first, when I saw the man had slumped down in his 
seat, with his eyes rolled up to the ceiling, I thought he 
was having some kind of fit or stroke. But it appeared 
that this was only his way of registering incredulity or 
exasperation. “‘Kiss me hand,” he said feebly. “You're 
talking pre-war. Think I’d be riding in a bus if that’s 
all I got to do to make a fiver? I’d be in me Rolls to- 
morrow, driving up and down Park Lane. I got to get 
this other business fixed first, haven’t 1?” 

“TI don’t know,” I said. “You didn’t say anything 
about it.” 

He sat up straight again and put a finger against my coat. 

“Took,” he said. “Purvided you get a good frig., work- 
ing order, for fifty-five, what you got to worry about? 
Don’t want to run my job for me into the bargain—not 
that you couldn’t have it, lock, stock and barrel, and 
welcome. So now then.” 

“Provided,” I said, slowly, “I am persuaded that this 
refrigerator is the property of the party in Maida Vale, 
and provided you and I can go to this party and buy the 
refrigerator with my fifty-five pounds, I have got nothing 
to worry about at all—provided I’ve got fifty-five pounds, 
that is, and assuming ts 

“What's the good of going to Maida Vale with a hundred 


TPs sen of refrigerators,” he said, “1 dessay I can 





pounds,” he broke in bitterly. “The party don’t want a 
hundred pounds. She wants a dining-table. And how’m 
I going to get a dining-table without I get a television set, 
and how’m 

“Tsee. So you want the fifty-five pounds to buy whatever 
it is that the owner of the television set wants in exchange 
for it?” 

“Leaving out a water-heater or two and a half-share 
in a perambulator, that’s about the size of it,” he admitted. 

“But what worries me,” I said (for I like to be absolutely 
frank in commercial deals; no funny business)—“ what 
worries me is that everybody else in this transaction is 
getting what he wants by shuffling off something else he’s 
got tired of. J’m the only one who’s going to put down 
any actual money—and I’ve not got tired of that yet. It 
doesn’t seem fair to me.” 

“Somebody got to pay,” he said, despondently. 

I thought the matter over. ‘‘Look here,” I said at last, 
“T don’t want to be the man to bring this whole com- 
plicated chain of transactions to a standstill. So what 
about this: I’ve got an aunt who has an invalid-chair she 
no longer uses . 

The unhappy man slid so far down in his seat I feared 
for a moment he had overslumped himself. In a way, my 
heart bled for him. ‘‘How much,” I asked in a low voice, 
“were you reckoning to make for yourself out of this 
transaction ?” 

“Only a fiver,” he whispered—“if that.” 

I rose from my seat and pressed a folded piece of paper 
intohishand. ‘Take this,” I said, “and good luck to you.” 

It was an 1.0.U. for £5 from a man called Anderson, 
who has promised to redeem it as soon as Peters pays up, 
and Peters is only waiting for Wilson to settle his bill. 
I don’t know what Wilson’s trouble is, but it seemed to 
me that the man in the bus was just the man to go round 
and find out. H. F. E. 











°o ° 


The Yellow Peril 


HASED like a fox, my little car 
tormented seeks a street 
where she may pause to breathe a breath 
and rest her weary feet. 


Where’er she goes her bulging eyes 
perceive a yellow band 

binding each lamp-post round the waist 
from Edgware to the Strand. 


Choking, exhausted, round and round 
* she circles every square, 
her questing, pleading little nose 

is fevered with despair. 


And when, at last, by skill or chance 
or psychical deduction, 

she finds an unrestricted strect 
she’s had up for obstruction. 


ise, humble car, so quiet and grey! 
Let fly that vulgar verb, 

and call by any name you will 
the arrow on the kerb! 


Let fly! Let loose! Blow loud your horn! 
Defy the septic sign! 
Yes, stand, old friend, in Oxford Street, 


and J will pay the fine! V.G. 
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“First prize for pistol shooting, gold challenge cup for revolver shooting—we’re taking a bit of a 


risk on this job, Fred.” 


EAR SIR,—I beg to apply for 
the post of Junior Clerk in your 
offices, and give below some 

details of my education. 

I made good progress in all my 
studies, and was in the top standard 
when I was thirteen years old. I was 
due to leave when I attained the age 
of fourteen, but just before this, the 
Education Act came into force and I 
was obliged to stay on another year. 

I have found this last year to be 
particularly instructive, and the head- 
master has often told me that I have 
earned his complete confidence in carry- 
ing out duties requiring responsibility 
and initiative. Perhaps you will give 
due weight to my work over this past 
year. 

I have had experience of handling 
large sums of money. On the last day 
of each month, I have visited the bank 
and changed the cheques for all 
members of the staff. They have told 
me that this has enabled them to do 
their dinner duty more efficiently, and 
they have thanked me; some in a more 
tangible manner than others. 


The School’s Progress 


(School Leaver’s application for a job) 


I have collected the money for school 
dinners in all classrooms and have 
never been out. I have also served the 
morning milk. In this I have received 
commendation from the headmaster. 
It appears that when the teachers 
preside over the distribution of milk, 
there has always been some over, 
necessitating the blowing of whistles 
summoning the children to drink up 
what is left. I am proud to say that 
this has never been necessary when I 
have been on duty, and no full bottles 
have been sent back in the crate. It is 
true that sometimes I have been a little 
too full to enjoy my canteen lunch. 

I have had useful experience in 
answering the telephone, and on one 
occasion I overheard the headmaster 
tell a colleague that when he was called 
to the telephone he knew that it was 
really important. 

I do not like to appear conceited, 
but I feel that I must say that I have 
good reason to consider myself well 
above the average standard of intelli- 
gence in this school. During my last 
year, I have taken some of the lower 
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classes in English and Arithmetic to 
give me what the teachers describe as 
valuable training in responsibility, and 
I am sure that I was much better than 
the children at these subjects when I 
was their age. 

I have had some experience of office 
work, especially in connection with the 
School Savings Group. The master 
who has always done this work sug- 
gested to the headmaster that I might 
have a go at it. After two lessons I 
was able to gain a clear insight into the 
working of the system. I now collect 
all the money, purchase the stamps, 
make out the certificates and forward 
the counterfoils. I am also able to 
report an increase in membership. 
Recently I have been teaching one of 
my friends who will take over when I 
leave. Further experience of office 
work has been the sale of school caps 
and ties, banking the money and 
ordering fresh stock, and filling in 
forms at dental inspections. 

Trusting to receive a favourable 
reply, Iam, Yours faithfully, 

M. JoNEs. 
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that seven-sixteenths of the ab- 
senteeism in British industry is 
directly attributable to disorders of the 
digestive tract. I can well believe it. 
It’s a wonder to me—excited as I am 
by my recent researches into the history 
of table-napkins—that the figure isn’t 
higher. 
Originally, no doubt, Man was 
equipped like other domestic animals 
for eating against gravity (G)—for 


I READ somewhere the other day 
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Diagram 1 


eating uphill, as it were, from the 
ground up through the neck to the 
stomach and ancillary organs, but 
centuries of bipedalling have left him 
no more able than the coke-ovens and 
blast furnaces to escape the regimen of 
the gravity-feed system. So long as he 
recognizes this fact and eats sensibly 
from an upright position everything 
is perfectly satisfactory: The ideal 
position (see diagram 1) is one where the 
consumer leans back slightly, utilizing 
the full depth of the chair. Then the 
distance between the plate and the 
intake orifice is at its maximum and 
the flow of digestive juices is greatly 
encouraged. But let the consumer lean 
forward so that the intake orifice is 
suspended immediately above the plate 
(diagram 2) and he is simply asking for 
trouble. The food still appears to use 
the normal channels, but doesn’t. 
Instead, it lodges, and sets up acute 
absentecism. 

It will now be apparent, I hope, that 


In Defence of Napkins 


the disposition of the napkin at dinner 
is of crucial importance. If it is placed 
in the lap the consumer must either 
adopt position No. 2 in order to protect 
his shirt and waistcoat against acci- 
dents or accept the unsightly con- 
sequences. He is driven to choose 
between a ruined digestion and a 
ruined front. Observe, please, that 
although the napkin may be placed in 
the lap it does not necessarily or 
usually remain there for long: it tends 
to spend at least three quarters of its 
time on the floor, under the table along 
with discarded shoes and stockinged 
feet, and so affords very little protec- 
tion to the consumer’s trousers. 
When and why the napkin was 
allowed to slip from the breast to the 
lap are matters of acute controversy. 
We know from the word itself that the 
Adam’s apple was its intended point of 
suspension. Napkin is a diminutive of 
nappe, which is also the parent (I think) 
of apron (originally “a naperon” but 
corrupted to ‘‘an aperon’’) and napery. 
And nobody can deny that napery 
sounds like neckwear in spite of the 








Diagram 2 


etymological interference. So, too, does 
the good old bib-and-tucker. One 
theory is that the slump occurred 
during the eighteenth century and was, 
in fact, a manifestation of corruption 
in British politics. Walpole, it is said, 
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never bungled his bribes. It was his 
practice to fold his financial favours 
into the napkins of his followers, who 
soon acquired the knack of sliding them 
to their knees (instead of shaking them 
out) before transferring the cash 
quietly to their pockets. Well, I don’t 
know. 

A second theory dates the “lapkin”’ 
from the Napoleonic Wars when linen 
was so scarce—because of the blockade 
—that napkins became almost un- 
obtainable and people got into the 
habit of using the edge of the table- 
cloth instead. Then, when napkin 





production returned to normal (the 
story runs) it was found that the old 
routine had been forgotten and that 
the lapkin had come to stay. I have 
nothing against this explanation except 
that table-cloths were practically un- 
known at this pericd. 

More acceptable to my mind is the 
proposition that the slump was brought 
about by a process of natural selection. 
The eighteenth century is notorious 
not only for its political corruption but 
for its décolletage. Is it not feasible that 
the napkin was made to follow the 
plunging neck-line dictated by fashion ? 
And may we not assume that things 
got out of hand so badly that the 
lap soon became the repository of 
what had hitherto been designed for 
suspension? I think so. 

All this may not get us very far, but 
it supports my plea for the restoration 
of the napkin, the abolition of the 
lapkin and the expurgation of those 
passages in the latest American treatise 
on etiquette* which brand the napkin 
as obsolete and démodeé. Hop. 





* Vogue’s Book of Etiquette, by Millicent 
Fenwick. 
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Amos Revisited 


Ill 


HEN Amos returned to his place one evening after 

an absence of some weeks during which (we had 

understood) he had been vaguely indisposed, he 
began at once to talk about his novel. 

““My enforced absence,” he announced with some pomp, 
“has been essentially creative.” 

But he was not pleased when a materialistic member 
of the company leaned forward and asked keenly “How 
many thousand words ?” 

“Creative,” Amos repeated with a look of annoyance, 
“not productive. Do I look like an assembly line that 
things have been rolling off?” 

He stared challengingly at a number of people, and 
proceeded with a touch of haste when it seemed that some 
kind of an affirmative reply was brewing. “No,” he said, 
“ij mean I have been engaged in hard thinking about general 
considerations. I have been clearing the ground.” 

“You don’t look like a bulldozer, either,” somebody 
observed. “Or, rather ae 

Amos broke in quickly, ““What I’ve been considering 
is the possibility of a score-sheet for novels.” He assumed 
a bright expression and switched his glance about. “Every- 
thing in them—language, particular words, incidents, 
characters, names of characters, everything—to be tested 
for motive. If the reason for its presence is absolutely 
legitimate—the word is precisely the right word, the 
incident advances the action or displays a character or 
illuminates a necessary theme, the name of the character 
is unobtrusively credible, the quotation or the odd fact 
can be justified as necessary to the story, or the mood, or 
the atmosphere, or the pace, then . 

“Take a breath, take a breath.” 

“Then,” said Amos, ignoring the speaker, but taking 
a breath, “it gets, say, three points. It gets none if the 
reason can’t be traced to anything other than the author’s 
wish to show off in some way.” 

There was a short silence, and then someone said slowly, 
“T see—but that’s a way of working out a score for existing 
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“All you've got to do, if you want to rob a bank, 
is to have something that looks like a gun and then 
hold it to look as if you was robbing a bank.” 


novels. Reviewers would place things in order of merit 
with the help of an adding-machine. How do you mean 
it’s going to help you to write?” 

**T never said that,” said Amos. “i think of sometnims 
and test it mentally, and if its score is low I don’t put it 
down. It helps me not to write.” 

He looked pleased. 


a: Ds * * * * * 


It was shortly after this sober and respectable piece of 
literary criticism that Amos showed us the other extreme 
of his character, as if to reassure us that it was still in 
working order in spite of all he had been through. A 
highly unsympathetic character rose and left the bar, 
calling out “Shan’t be a tick.” 

“That,” said Amos crudely, jerking his thumb—‘‘That, 
from someone who’s been a tick since the early nineteen- 
hundreds 
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I hesitate to wonder how long he must have spent 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to bring out in casual 
conversation a remark he recently produced without any 
excuse whatever. It was in the middle of a silence impos- 
sible to describe even as expectant that he raised a finger 
suddenly and said in a loud voice: 

“There’s just one thing you must always remember 
when you make any kind of pronouncement”’ (he slightly 
emphasized this word) “about the north-west coast of the 
Isle of Wight.” 

In the puzzled pause that followed someone murmured 
“Heaven forbid,” but Amos was not to be robbed of his 
effect. He went on in tones loaded with significance: 
“The sea is Solent, as at Cowes.” 


4 * + & & * * 


Someone having remarked on the logically unjustified 
and irrelevant So, as used by radio announcers to wind up 
a programme (‘And so we come to the end of ——”), Amos 
said he was more interested in the Lamenting But. 

“It is quite usual,” he observed, “for an announcer to 
say ‘That is the end of the Weather Forecast, but here 
is...’ As who should say ‘Alas! here’s a police message!’ 
or ‘Ochone, ochone! Another 8.0.8.!’ And the interesting 
point is that there’s no logical reason why the Lamenting 
But shouldn’t be used between any two announcements. 
That is the end of the News, but now comes a talk by Mr. X. 
That brings us to the end of the Y-Z Programme, but, oh, 
dear, here we have a concert. I think it should be so used; 
I approve of the Lamenting But. - What other simple word 
is there that both pro- and retro-spectively says so much ? 
Three !etters—and it means not only that the next pro- 
gramme is doubtful, but also that you didn’t think much 
of the last one either!” 


4 % 4 * *# 4 F 


One evening he displayed a most uncharacteristic 
interest in the politics of France, asking many questions 
and showing remarkable ignorance about what was going 
on in that complicated country. Our curiosity got stronger 
and stronger and at last, evidently despairing of achieving 
his aim without more trouble than it was worth, he made 
a clean breast of the whole thing: ‘Well, to be quite frank, 
I was in process of building up the scaffolding for a caustic 
remark about Tweedledums and Tuileries.” R. M. 
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Split Personality 


T should not be allowed, Lascars 
having identity-cards, nor Chinese, 
nor anybody else who looks alike. 

Read what happened. There were 
twenty-three lascars in the crew of the 
Greavetown (4,200 tons net). They 
looked alike. So did their names, just 
Ali, Ahmed and Mahomet for the most 
part, combined and permuted. 

They all had identity-cards, with 
photographs and finger-prints. They 
should have had a neat number 
tattooed on their foreheads. All right, 
branded there, if you like. 

Greasers and firemen, they lined up 
on the deck and came into my cabin 
one at a time so that the Immigration 
Office wallah, who sat at my table 
with the ship’s articles and a bottle of 
gin (a third full), could check them off. 

It was all right until the I.0. wallah 
—stupidly, I thought—looked up at a 
Lascar whose card he was checking. 
The I.0. looked worried, just because 
the picture in the identity-card he was 
holding bore no resemblance at all to 
the living person who stocd there 
before him. 

“What’s your name?” the I.0. 
asked. 

““My name Ahmed Ali.” 

“That seems to be all right. 
your card?” 

“Yes, sir, that is my card, | think 
so.” 

“But this is not your photo?” 

“No, sir, that is not my photo. I 
do not think so. I do not understand.” 

“Get the Sherang.” 

Ten minutes later, after a quarrel 
with Ahmed Ali, all within earshot 
interrupting, the Sherang explains. 
“Tt is always the same with such men. 
We have the same trouble at Odessa. 
That is not Ahmed Ali’s photo. That 
is Ali Ahmed’s photo. But that is 
Ahmed Ali’s card all right. It is 
strange. We think perhaps it is a 
mistake.” 

“Get Ali Ahmed.” 

It would have been better really if 
the I.0. had let the whole thing slide at 
that point, but he seemed to be fas- 
cinated by that identity-card. Alli 
Ahmed appeared, after much shouting 
on deck, and produced an identity-card 
of his own. I thought the I.0. seemed 
somewhat listless as he examined it. 
“This is not your picture?” 

“No, sir, I do not think so. That is 
Ahmed Ali’s picture. He is my good 
friend, my shipmate. He is my 
cousin.” 

To report progress. We have estab- 
lished that Ali Ahmed’s picture is on 
Ahmed Ali’s card, and Ahmed Ali’s 


Is this 


picture is on Ali Ahmed’s card. Any- 
body could get mixed up at this point. 

Ali Ahmed, Ahmed Ali and the 
Sherang are smiling happily, having 
made all that clear. The 1.0. looks at 
me appealingly. With one hand he 
mops his forehead, with the other he 
reaches for the gin. I move the bottle 
away, and he shrugs his shoulders in a 
resigned sort of way. The next move 
rests with him. He started it. 

“There must be some way of sorting 
them out. What about their finger- 
prints?” 

We all examine the cards once more. 
Ali Ahmed is allowed first go. He 
shows the finger-prints to Ahmed Ali. 
They both look at their fingers. Then 
they show their fingers to the Sherang. 
The three of them begin to quarrel, 
and then three greasers come into the 
cabin and threaten the Sherang. 











The Sherang looks at me and says: 
“This is just what happened in Odessa, 
you remember, sir?” 

I say nothing. I leave it to the 
Sherang. He explains, pointing to the 
right-hand set of finger-prints on Ali 
Ahmed’s identity-card. “These, sir, are 
Ali Ahmed’s fingers. And these” (the 
left-hand set) “ are Ahmed Ali’s fingers.” 

Ali Ahmed says “That isso. Ahmed 
Ali is my shipmate.” 

Ahmed Ali says “He is my cousin, 
my shipmate.” 

I did not catch what the I.0. 
muttered. Then he brightened up and 
asked “What did the Russians do 
about you in Odessa?” 

The Sherang: ‘The Russians laugh, 
and drink much, and say you all get to 
hell out of here.” 

The I.0.: “You all get to hell out of 
here.” 
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“Mind you, the duck was excellent !” 


The Prodigality of Firdausi 


IRDAUSI the tall cedar among Poets, lean of purse 

| ess lean with age, had finished his august mountain 

of verse, 

The great Shah Nameh, gleaming-glaciered with demon 
wars, 

Bastioned with Rustem’s bitter labours and Isfendiyar’s, 

Shadowed with Jamshid’s ruin and splendour as with 
eagles’ wings, 

Its foot-hills dewy-forested with the amours of kings, 

Echoing with rhymes that rushed like snow-fed torrents 
blue and cold. 

The one Seen to be given him an elephant’s burden 
of gold. 


Firdausi the fierce Lion of the Poets of Iran 

Was held in low esteem by government. 
Divan 

Extolled the King’s munificence; but secretly they said 

“Nay, send the old singer thirty thousand silver pounds 
instead, 

The price of ten fat vineyards and a fine Circassian girl.” 

Therefore the Grand Vizier chose out a secretary, a churl, 

A stretch- hemp without understanding and of base 
descent, 

And bade him deliver their bounty. 
shame arose and went. 


The astute 


The man without 
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He found the Apple of the Poets in the baths at ease 

Discoursing with his friends. All hcnourable men were 
these, 

Mathematicians, theologians, or warriors all, 

Taking their wine and sugared rose-leaves in an airy hall, 

Or lovers or astronomers. Like honey dropped their speech 

Slowly with measure and decorum from the lips of each, 

On roses and predestination and heroie wars 

And rhetoric, and the brevity of the life of man, and the 
stars. 


The Carbuncle of Poets courteously inquired his will. 

The bearers laid the silver at his feet. ‘The bath grew still, 

The churl grew pale. Firdausi beckoned to the Nubian 
slave 

Who dried their feet; to him the first ten thousand coins he 
gave. 

Ten thousand more immediately he gave the captive boy 

Who poured the wine. ‘My son,” he said, “may Allah 
give you joy; 

And in your grandson’s house in unbelieving Frangistan 

Make it your boast that you looked in the eyes of the 
Splendour of Tran.” 


Lastly the Flower of Pcets to the churl himself returned 

The remnant, saying “Friend, you are pale. Undoubtedly 
you have earned 

This trifle for your courtesy and for the heat of the day.” 

As if the pavement scorched his feet the pick-thank crept 
away. 

The dogs growled as he passed, the beggars spat. Laughter 
and shame 

Wait upon all his progeny; on him, Gehenna flame; 

And instantly their discourse in the baths once more began 

On the beauty of horses and women and the brevity of the 
life of man. N. W. 

° ° 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


NEATED one day under our awning—no mere hole in 
the roof is allowed to incommode us for long—I was 
doing an experiment with the old abacus. It was 

algebra and the answer kept coming out to x=1, a result 
which rather worried me, as “t” had not previously appeared 
in the problem. In my irritation I rapped out “Pish-tush” 
and, being one who prides himself on being a lurid and 
masculine swearer, [ was immediately horrified at this 
weakling phrase. I felt so dreadfully guilty that B. Smith 
said only a spot of expiation and penance would calm me 
down, and I considered various possibilities, such as taking 
my wife to a dance and reading a French translation of 
William Barnes which I had reviewed some years previously, 
before deciding to take the advice of the “Answers to 
Correspondents Column” in the Journal of Penology and 
type some Drama using only the little finger. Hence, to 
compress the final section of this introduction, what follows. 


THE LEAP-FROG SCORER’S VADE-MECUM 
(The scene is the Elysian Fields) 


Str Ropert WALPOLE. Have you seen my old crony, 
Sir Timothy Shelley? We always meet for a walk 
about this time. It is such a bond between us, our 
both having arty children. 

GEORGE CANNING. He’s over there, morosing with Agrip- 
pina. Her attitude when Nero reads his Press notices 
strikes him as being properly unmaternal. 

Sir RoBert WaLpoLe. You don’t write, do you? 
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“T said ‘YOU'LL MISS YOUR TRAIN’—but I might 
just as well talk to myself.” 


SEORGE CANNING. Well, since you ask me, here is a little 
verse I tossed off recently: 

“In matters of Justice the fault of the gods 
Is tilting the balance and rigging the odds.” 

Sir Rospert Wacpote. It sounds like Thomas Hardy. 

GEORGE Canninc. In sentiment rather than style, I 
should imagine. 

Srr WALTER Scott. How do, Canning, me boy. 

GEORGE CannING. When did you lose your Scots accent ? 
I thought it was one of your few tangible assets. 

Sir Water Scott. It’s associating so much with George 
Eliot, that slyboots. Quite a second Marjorie Fleming, 
ain’t she? 

GEORGE Canntnc. You seem to have discovered a side of 
her hitherto mercifully hidden. By the way, before 
you trot back to her and while I am still taking an 
interest in your assets, wouldn’t you have done better 
if you had written less? 

Sir WALTER Scott. Once you have established that you 
are prolific you can always make sales, because readers 
pride themselves on keeping up with you. Whatever 
you write, the record hunters will try to read it. 

GrorcE Canninc. On the other hand, of course you can 
always get a reputation by writing abnormally slowly. 

Sik Water Scorr. If you are thinking of Flaubert, I 
find his novels as difficult to read as he found them to 
write. That Madame Bovary—it’s been done so often 
before. His historical novels, of course, are just a crib 
from me. Now Forever Amber... 

GerorGe CanninG. Aphra Behn lent me her copy; it had 
the most interesting marginalia. 

GEORGE I (en passant). Nectar to good German beer 
much inferior is; Ambrosia after good German sausage 
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unsatisfying seems; I the Latin of Julius Cesar cannot 


understand. I am not gay. 
WILL SHAKESPEARE. Ha, ha, ha, ha, merrily wags all in 
sight. I have just been blackmailing Bacon by 


threatening to let out that he didn’t write Hamlet 
himself. He paid through the nose to have all those 
cryptograms put in. That’s what comes of allowing 
the acrostic mind full play. 

Str Water Scott. Who did write it? 

Witt SHAKESPEARE. Ben Jonson, with help from Greene, 
Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher and Dr. John Dee, It 
was intended as a kind of revue; but it got changed a 
good deal in rehearsal. 

GEORGE CannING. Then why did it appear under your 
name? 

Wit SHAKESPEARE. I was the backer. 

Str Water Scott. I used to write under the name of 
“The Wizard of the North”: I forget why. Probably 
it was a p-seudonym. 

WILL SHAKESPEARE. Isn’t the “p” silent? 

GEORGE CanninG. Of course not. I know you had little 
Latin and less Greek, but surely you got as far in the 
alphabet as psi. As we seem to be discussing tricks 
of the trade can you tell us why you didn’t blot your 
lines? All those smudges must have caused no end of 
trouble for your editors. 

Str Water Scott. He even blotted his marriage lines. 
Second-best bed, indeed, after all those years of 
wifely care. 

WiLL SHAKESPEARE. But the best bed was dreadfully 

uncomfortable. We kept it for visitors. 

(Our roving camera and sound-apparatus move to 

another group, partly because Sir Walter Scott has begun 

to recite Border Ballads in a Puseyite whine.) 

Swirt. I had hoped that in this life deans would 

rank above bishops. 

STELLA. Oo, you silly boykins, 00, the naughty babby. 

VANESSA. The man’s a fool, Stella darling. 

Mrs. THRALE. Can you come to tea on Tuesday, Dr. Swift? 

STELLA and VANESSA. He’s engaged. 

Mrs. THRALE. Well, can you tell me where I can find 
Socrates, Dante and Oscar Wilde? 

Dr. Swirt. Charity forbids. 

FIIs 


Dr. 
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Scrap-Book, 1870 


HE personal scrap-book throws 
an intimate beam on_ period 
behaviour, more intimate, I 
think, than that of full-scale histories; 
and when the book happens to have 
been pasted up by the second Editor of 
Punch the beam’s focus has an interest 
of its own. What, for instance, did he 
privately think funny ? 
Someone described Shirley Brooks as 
a clear-skinned, rosy-cheeked, fresh- 
looking gentleman-farmer sort of man, 
and someone else said he reminded 
them of a fashionable physician. 
Everyone agreed he was a brilliant 
creature. When he invented the 
“Essence of Parliament” he set his 
seal on it by leading off with: “Parlia- 
ment met. Her Majesty delivered very 
gracefully a speech which Lord Aberdeen 
had written very ungrammatically.” 
His reply to an.unwary stranger who 
remarked: “I have often seen your 
face, Mr. Brooks, but I never knew to 
whom it belonged,” was a casual, 
“Oh, it has always belonged to me.” 
As he said things like that without 
difficulty, straight off the bat, he was 
one of the champion diners-out of his 
day. The name Shirley he assumed 
in middle life out of admiration for his 
supposed ancestor, Laurence Shirley, 
Lord Ferrers, who drove to execution 
in good spirits behind six cream ponies, 
having been convicted of killing his 
steward. He wrote prolifically, too 
prolifically, but often very well, signing 
himself “Epicurus Rotundus,” and, 


—_—- ~- 


once, significantly, “Epicurus Arthri- 
ticus.” He spent his holidays at Scar- 
borough, where he wore a top-hat and 
a frock-coat and stayed indoors rapidly 
skimming the newspapers. After read- 
ing Creasy’s book he announced his 
intention of producing another, entitled 
The Fifteen Decisive Bottles of the 
World. He must have been a very 
engaging fellow. 

This scrap-book, in which I have 
been permitted to browse through the 
kindness of one of his descendants, is 
mainly dated around 1870, the year in 
which he succeeded to the Editor’s 
chair on Mark Lemon’s death; and the 
cutting I like best in it is: 

“SALOP INFIRMARY. 


The Rev. R. C. Gibson presents his com- 
pliments to the Ralitoe of Eddowes’s Journal, 
and would be much obliged to him to insert 
this letter in his next edition:— 


The Reverend R. C. Gibson presents his 
compliments to the Secretary to the Shrews- 
bury Infirmary, and, in answer to a circular 
received from him, asking him to preach for 
it, begs to inform him that he must decline 
doing so, in consequence of a public an- 
nouncement in Eddowes’s Journal that they 
received a benefit from Bell’s Circus. At this 
circus young girls are reported to have 
ridden on horses. If a young girl appears 
in public at all, it ought to be in the company 
of an elderly woman. For young girls to be 
standing on horses galloping round a circus 
is subversive of the divinely enjoined 
modesty of the woman, and totally repug- 
nant to the shrinking delicacy which is their 
characteristic; and I cannot officially assist 
an institution which derives income from 
such a discreditable source.” 
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That is a nice side-line on the 
Victorians, and it is pleasing to know 
Brooks thought so too, and also that 
he liked this: 


“Pious, educated Gentleman, aged 28, 
in adverse circumstances, desires to find a 
Christian who considers it a duty to befriend 
such.” (Ad. from paper unspecified.) 


Although himself a Protestant, he 
evidently drew the line at Anti-Popery 
in the stable: 


“WANTED, a carriage horse. Any Protest- 
ant family about to travel for the next 
twelve months, not wishing to dispose of 
their favourite horse, may hear of an 
excellent home, and the kindest treatment; 
references through a clergyman.” (Ad. 
from paper unspecified.) 


And there were Protestants and 
Protestants: 


‘Butler or Indoor Servant—Wants a 
Situation, a middle-aged man, not long out 
of place; a Protestant; won’t confine himself 
to that if it is requisite.” (Ad. from paper 
unspecified.) 


Wales scores heavily with: 
“SCHOLASTIC. 


At Mr. Kwneatu’s, the OLtp SWANSEA 
AcapeEmy, Pupils, Youthful and Adult, are 
carefully and expeditiously taught, in all 
the branches of science, including Trigo- 
nometry, Navigation, Lunar Observations, 
etc. MATHEMATICALLY, not merely by ready- 
reckoner, viz.: Inspection (VULGARLY 
CaLLED BLocKHEAD Book CALCULATION) 
according to the present general, yet danger- 
ous practice, whereby (from lack of a 
thoroughly competent knowledge of an Art, 
so vastly important, and truly valuable, and 
on which millions of lives and property are 
hazarded) many a noble crew, yes, and 
deeply deplored passengers, become the 
unfortunate victims of an untimely, watery 
grave. 

Juniors, five to seven or eight years of age, 
from Ladies’ Preparatory Schools, will be 
received, and, among other branches, taught 
writing with soft Quill Pens; thus avoiding 
wearisome muscular pressure, and galvanic, 
paralizing effects on the infant nerve. 

But hardened, refractory children, that 
have become incorrigible, among the millions 
in crowded nurseries of vice and mischief, 
whose brains are stupefied, and inclinations 
for study impaired, by perpetual uproarious 
noise, whilst their habits are incurably 
corrupted by mixing with the dangerous 
classes, can by no means be admitted, among 
those delightful little boys whom Mr. 
KNeEatTH has carefully selected as innocent, 
harmless pioneers.” (Handbill from Swansea.) 


Here is something that exposes the 
very roots of the Mid-Victorian home: 

“WANTED, a really plain but experienced 
and efficient GoverNess, for three girls, 
oldest sixteen. Music, French and German 
required. Brilliancy of conversation, fas- 
cination of manner and symmetry of form 
objected to, as the father is much at home 
and there are grown-up sons. Liberal 
salary.” (Ad. in unspecified paper.) 


And as an example of fine family 
feeling the following can hardly ever 
have been bettered: 


“On the 26th July, 1871, at Noblehill, 
Dumfries, deeply regretted by his daughters, 
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Henry ABERGAVENNY WoorrTon, aged 81 
years and four months, youngest son of 
the eminent Dr. William Wootton, Knight, 
of 31 Brooke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, and his relict, wife of John Small, 
Esq., Sheriff for Berkshire, daughter of 
Colonel Charles White, Ist Guards, grand- 
daughter of the Right Hon. Stephen Poyntz, 
niece of the first Countess Spencer, first 
cousin to the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire.” (From “The Times.” 

A rich medley, in its battered old 
cardboard cover. Shirley Brooks seems 
to have been able to stand back from 
his period more than most. There 
are drafts of verses—he did over six 
hundred sets for Punch; an address he 
wrote for the opening of the Vaudeville 
Theatre; an invitation to the Wednes- 
day Dinner in Bouverie Street, at half- 
past six sharp. And, charming touch, 
a copy of Du Maurier’s Punch drawing 
of top-hatted gentlemen at the Garrick 
Club standing a saucer of milk to a 
kitten, on which Brooks has written: 
“This is not exaggerated. You should 
see the fuss we all make over a black 
cat at the G. Likeness of Charles 
Keene very good.” ERIc. 


° ° 


Taking Care of the 
Vocal 


"LL be yours forever. 
Yes, it’s you I’m singing at; 
you with the baton, Mr. 
Clever. 
Ill be yours— 

Not that you care—all you want is 

admiring applause. 
lll be true, 

But look at me—just look at me!/— 
you big lug, you. 

[il be waiting in the twilight 

While the mauve spotlight dazzles 
me, and that fog of smoke sails 
up to the skylight. 

With one star— 

And Harry Biltz half-cut again, 
judging by the occasional sour 
notes from that guitar. 

Breaking through— 

Still, he’s no worse than the rest of 
your seedy crew. 

Til be there to give my kisses 

And I don’t mean that bright peck 
you occasionally aim at my 
cheek, which as often as not it 
misses. 

When you smile— 

(My stockings are wrinkled; that’s 

the worst of lisle.) 
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“Yes, but how would it look if he carried our boards and 


ate elsewhere?” 


When you cry; 

I shall go straight home and have 
supper all by myself and finish 
up the pork pie. 

And we'll build a little nest 

It’ll be good to get out of these glad 
rags—this diamanté orchid is 
prickly on my chest. 

In the sweet— 

(My stockings are bunching up 

underneath my feet.) 
By and by 

I shall take four aspirins and say 
*“To hell with you” Well, 
anyway, I'll try. 

When it’s Springtime on the prairie 

Wonder if I’ll be early enough to 
get half a pint of milk from the 
Dairy ? 
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And the bluebirds sing 

Then I’ll have a nice saucepan of 

cocoa on the ring. 
We'll be sweethearts, darling— 

If only I can keep going for another 
seven foxtrots, four quicksteps 
and two sambas_ without 
actually snarling . . 

In the Spring. 

And that’s polished off that stupid 

little thing! 


° ° 


“It was tough the way that string 
snapped. You cannot make much music on 
a four-string violin.”—Lvening paper. 
Why, it’s like trying to hit a triangle 
with only three sides. 
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Abilities 


Some, for example, can write great poetry, others 

arithmetic books; others, again, can play golf or 
read Swedish (it does not count of course if they are 
Swedish, but it still seems rather clever) or run whist-drives. 
These are random instances of what some people can do and 
others cannot. A random instance of what some people 
can do and so can others if they try is making little dogs 
out of pipe-cleaners. -On the other hand the ability to 
make a rabbit from a handkerchief is hereditary. I just 
want to add that no pipe-cleaner dog was ever kept any- 
where but on the mantelpiece, and now I can start the 
second paragraph. 

I have mentioned the running of whist-drives, which is a 
sub-section of the ability for organizing, or, as it is more 
often called, organizing ability—a talent closely linked with 
efficiency and seen in both public and private life. In 
private or domestic life it consists, among many other 
things, of not sewing name-tapes on bath-mats while 
listening for laundry-vans, but a list of all that is meant by 
organization in the home would make some of my readers 
feel they had got through a busy day unusually successfully. 
Halfway between home life and the outside world comes 
the organization of a party large and pre-ordained enough 
to need it. It begins with a wavily margined list in two 
columns, goes on into some complicated shopping, and 
reaches its climax in the kitchen-work and the arranging 
of things on tables, with everyone being wonderfully helpful 
and either extremely tidy or extremely untidy. The party 
itself is often seen afterwards as a series of small events 
no one could have foretold, but that does not mean that 
there is not a lot of organization going on—introductions 
(two kinds, the general at a range of six feet and the 
particular, nearer, where a propelled person meets a 


eos may be defined as the things people can do. 





“... Stir until dissolved.” 


stationary), people who are not talking being led to people 
who are, people who are talking being led to people who 
are not, the telephone being answered under the most 
hopeless conditions known to telephoners, trays being 
steered round shunters, and so on. The final stage, the 
tidying afterwards, is not organization but exaggerated 
housework, or something which after a lot of effort the 
same evening will be no more than housework next morning. 


Wegpecsen on to public life we have such aspects of the 
organizing ability as the committee, which is composed 
entirely of organization—look how unselfconsciously people 
with Christian names are addressed as Mr. Chairman—and 
the filing system, a lot of sort of chests of drawers filled 
to bursting-point with correspondence in almost perfect 
alphabetical order. Returning for a moment to domestic 
organization, I must say a word about the people who stand 
in grocers’ shops reading out shopping-lists. This is very 
efficient, reducing to a minimum the items beginning with 
“Oh, and”—two words shop-assistants have long ago 
learnt not to start writing down—but to the people standing 
behind it is more like destiny, or something sent to try 
people in a hurry. 

The ability to summon waiters quickly in restaurants is 
traditionally impressive, and in practice equally so. This 
is a rather complicated sentence which I shall put more 
simply by saying that my readers usually have no luck, 
nor does anyone they are having a meal with in a 
restaurant. Other social abilities include being able to tell 
a long funny story and knowing when to leave a house you 
are having lunch in. The ability to tell a long story is 
closely allied with acting, for it entails self-confidence and 
a command of dialect. It does not entail holding an 
audience, for anyone embarking on a long story is obviously 
qualified to go through with it, and the first few words 
are enough to arouse an animated silence from all within 
earshot. The right time to leave after lunch has never 
been established except by statisticians, who say vaguely 
that if you took an average it might be ten to three and it 
might not and that people must just use their intelligence, 
even if it spoils the whole time between lunch and going. 

The ability to balance a cup of cocoa on a chair-arm is 
not exactly social, suggesting as it does a homely evening 
rather than a chattering throng, but I want to bring it in 
somewhere, and I must say straight out that it is not an 
ability at all but a habit attended by more luck than it 
deserves. Balancing a slice of cake in a saucer is a more 
social ability about which so much has been said and 
written that people trying it have a good idea of what they 
may expect. Mathematicians have long been aware that 
it is the heavy end of the cake that juts out and that to be 
mathematical you should never let go, but so have ordinary 
people. 


INALLY, let us take the ability to plant plants so that 

they grow. This is a very specialized department of 
life, people who are known to have it enjoying a wide respect 
and fine gardens. I am not going to say anything about 
these people but about the beginners who surprise them- 
selves by shoving a colony of wallflowers (I choose these 
because they are tough plants accustomed, as their name 
implies, to making the best of circumstance) into a likely 
corner and finding them more or less all right in the morning. 
The process of not worrying them because they do not 
seem to need attention is to such people as positive as 
anything so negative can be. ANDE. 
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A Surfeit of Doctors 


HE normal state of woman is to 

be distraught. It is comforting 

to be told this fairly often, so 

that when you fear you are mad you 

can hope you are only being too 
average. 

No normal distraught woman would 
want her husband to have influenza, 
but it was a consolation that he should 
be the first to fall, and this not just 
because he would be convalescent in 
the family’s darkest hour. His health 
would be built up by the simple 
exercise of running up and down the 
stairs every few minutes with nourish- 
ing drinks for us all and cutting-out 
games and plates of jelly for the 
children. But apart from all this unsel- 
fish service, he would at last be able to 
use his public doctor. The children are 
not registered at all because their 
doctor is so good with children but not 
national, so there is an extra sting if 
they are ill. 

Even my husband was a little 
pleased that he was burning and aching 
free, and Doctor A, when he came, was 
just as kind and triumphant as doctors 
always are when they find a healthy 
happy man temporarily condemned to 
being a sad invalid. 

The two children went down next, a 
little too early, if my husband’s con- 
valescence was to be really useful, and 
Doctor B came, and was kind and 
unalarming as gocd doctors always are 
with children. The maid, who is called 
Miss Jennings in case the other title 
should offend, collapsed the next day, 
a plate of jelly in each hand. I put her 
in bed, took my husband’s tempera- 
ture in the doomed hope that he was 
already convalescent, and sent for 
Miss Jennings’ doctor, who is not ours, 
because she was on his panel before. 
I then began to move rapidly towards 
the average I mentioned at the begin- 
ning. 

My husband’s Doctor A arrived at 
the door just as the children’s Doctor 
B was mounting the stairs. Miss 
Jennings’ very busy Doctor C leapt out 
of his car and puffed up the garden 
path just in time, he must have 
thought, to observe another doctor 
slip through in front of him and slam 
the door in his face. He pressed the 
bell, not briefly. 

“The grocer, the gasman, the 
window-cleaner,” I murmured _ to 
Doctor A. “Perhaps you could find 
your own way up?” 

I went to the door and admitted 
Doctor C. While I was leading him 
upstairs, Doctor A, almost a stranger 
to the house, had stumbled into the 
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“My being absent-minded is no excuse for your being unobservant.” 


children’s bedroom, bounced off Doctor 
B and his stethoscope, and retreated 
to the landing with a very professional 
expression. 

“Oh, Doctor A, this is Doctor C,” I 
said, as graciously as possible, picking 
a plate of jelly from the floor. “I do 
hope you don’t get your patients 
mixed. This is Miss Jennings’ room,” 
I added wildly, pushing Doctor C into 
my husband’s bedroom. 

“Perhaps it is unnecessary for 
me...” Doctor A began. 

“No, no,” I said, putting the jelly 
down on the floor again and plucking 
Doctor C out of my husband’s room. 
“Miss Jennings is here, Doctor C. My 
husband’s temperature is rising, Doctor 
A, Miss Jennings is quite ill, Doctor C. 
Do ask me if you want anything. I 
must just see what Doctor B has to 
say about the children.” 

Doctor B was already leaving the 
children’s room, his face set in polite 
unconcern. He said “Good morning” to 
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us all, stepped on the jelly, pressed an 
unnationalized prescription into my 
hand, and went downstairs. A few 
minutes later [ had Doctor A’s 
nationalized prescription, and shortly 
afterwards the wonderful happiness of 
leading Doctor C downstairs, where 
both Doctor A and Doctor B were 
politely waiting for him to move his 
car and let them go. 

I climbed upstairs again, fanning 
myself with prescriptions. I went to 
my husband first. 

“Darling,” I said anxiously, “are 
you convalescent? Because I feel 
shivery already.” 

“You registered with that woman 
doctor, didn’t you?” he asked me. 

It was then I clung to the hope that 
I was merely being excessively average. 


° ° 


Suggested International Anthem for 
the Western Union of Nations 


“The Marshallaid.” 
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“Confound it! 


There’s that milk-lorry without a suppressor going past again.” 


The Hoxton Wonder 


HAVE always— 
mentally— 
owned 
a white peacock 
whose tail of moonlight-silk, 
more blanched than milk, 
trailed through pleached alleys 
wherein the half-light toned 
the shadows to silver, 
the silver back to shadows. 


What do they know, 
the dwellers in these meadows 
of grime and brick, of my white peacock ? 


What they can see, 

can touch— 

means this, perhaps, to them— 
means beauty apprehended 


there, captiwe, in their clutch: 

an aspidistra with leaves like the tail of my peacock, 
its plumage spread 

in the dull square of window, 

or a pottery dog 

with flanks of lemon-and-tan, 

curled tongue of liver-red. 


In the meadows of grime and brick, 

in the sad side-streets 

they make signs to me 

in a language I understand 

at last, after arrogance, after my own kind of 
frustration: 

—they also bilk 

reality as it is in the grime-brick meadows, 

as it is not where the peacock trails in the pleached 
alley 

its tail of moonlight-silk. 


R.C.S. 
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IN THE TOILS 











ONDAY, November 
2nd.—Dr. EDITH 
SUMMERSKILL, whose success 
in handling difficult ques- 
tioners (a description applic- 
able to nearly all questioners 
on food) is greater than that 


try of Food, Mr. JoxHN 
STRACHEY, was in the lime- 
light to-day. Whereas Mr. 
STRACHEY usually riles his 
interrogators by a manner most of 
them regard as a little “superior,” Dr. 
EpirH favours the gentle answer—with 
a couple of hefty brickbats in reserve 
in the neat handbag she carries, just 
in case there’s trouble. 

She employed both methods to-day. 
The gentlest of answers were cooed at 
the most persistent questioners. And 
then—thud! one of the concealed brick- 
bats hurtled over, and found its mark, 
leaving its recipient looking injured, 
startled or just plain speechless. The 
thrower of brickbats did not seem to 
mind which of the results she achieved, 
as each had the same effect of ending 
the discussion. 

The fact that the two methods of 
treatment were skilfully combined 
perhaps added to the general effective- 
ness. A gentle answer would be fol- 
lowed by a resounding thwack as a 
verbal brick found its mark, to be 
followed instantly by the soothing 
balm of a gentle commendation from 
the doctor and markswoman. 

Sir THomas Moore has been an 
inveterate critic of Dr. Epirn’s be- 
loved snoek. Stung by Sir THomas’s 
hatred of the fish she has adopted as 
her special care, Dr. SUMMERSKILL 
challenged Sir Tuomas to eat it the 
way her expert cooks prepared it. Sir 
THOMAS, ever a sportsman, accepted 
the challenge, and, having waded 
pleasantly through some of the most 
artistic culinary efforts the craft of the 
M.o.F. cook could devise, got up in the 
House and admitted that they had 
been very palatable. 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL bowed a little and 
then ducked as Sir THomas flicked a 
brisk addendum across the floor. This 
was to the effect that snoek in the 
hands of the Minister’s expert cooks 
(with their countless “gadgets,” added 
Sir THomas with passion) was one 
thing, while snoek in the hands of the 
normal gadgetless housewife was 
another thing altogether. 

The doctor, putting on her perfect 
table-side manner, replied that Sir 
THOMAS was to be congratulated on his 
ability to throw off prejudices. (The 
patient beamed.) But he was wrong to 
think that it needed any great skill to 
make snoek into an appetising dish. 





Monday, November 22nd.—House of Commons: Prize Day. of the 


Tuesday, Novernber 23rd.—House of Commons: 
Civil Defence. 


< “aie Wednesday, November 24th.—House of Commons: Welsh 
of her chief at the Minis- Day. " 


Thursday, November 25th.—House of Commons: 
Guillotine. 


Sir Tuomas knows when he’s beaten 
(which is not often) and dropped the 
subject for the moment. But, one felt, 
only for the moment. 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL occupied a good 
deal of Question-time and quite a few 
other Members sampled the brickbats 
(or perhaps, in view of her Ministerial 
office, custard-pies would be a better 
simile) she jerked across the floor from 
time to time. Nor is she above flinging 
one over her shoulder at the benches 
behind her if it seems to be merited. 
After all, the rationing system is 
nothing if not equalitarian. 
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Impressions of Parliamentarians 





62. Sir Andrew Duncan (City of London) 


Question-time having wandered to 
its end, the House went on to talk 
about the Prize Bill—a title that was 
clearly what lawyers are apt to call a 
“term of art,” since it would have 
gained no prizes in any competition for 
attractiveness. It provides forthe pay- 
ment of Prize Money toofficers and men 
of the Royal Navy (about £4,000,000) 
and to the Royal Air Force Prize Fund 
(about £1,250,000), and the Conserva- 
tives tried hard to get the amounts 
increased. 

But Mr. Jonny Ducpate, firmly 
adhering to his brief, announced that 
he could not accept any such sugges- 
tion—and justified his decision by 
long references to the “droits of 
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Admiralty” (which, he said, 


Impressions of Parliament eo oryicad icdew went to the 


Exchequer) and the “droits 
Crown” (which, 
Not-so- equally infallibly, went to 
the men of the Forces). He 
seemed to think this settled 
the matter, but it evidently 
did not, for the discussion 
went on for hour after hour, 
punctuated by frequent 
divisions. 

Mr. Jim Tuomas, who was a Minister 
at the Admiralty at the time these 
prizes were being earned, put up an 
eloquent plea for a Select Committee 
to look into the whole problem of scale 
and entitlement. As always, Mr. 
THOMAS put his case with good-humour 
and persuasiveness, but Mr. DuGDALE 
would not agree, and a division con- 
firmed. his refusal. So it went on, and 
by the time the House rose it was afte 
midnight. 


To the 


UESDAY, November 23rd.—Civil 

Defence was the doleful subject of 
to-day’s debate—and from it emerged 
one of those little Parliamentary 
triumphs that can (or, at any rate, do) 
occur, it would seem, only in the 
Legislature of this country. 

Mr. CuutTerR Epg, the Home Secre- 
tary, put forward the plans which 
were contained in the Civil Defence 
Bill. They were on broad lines and 
they gave the Government powers to 
build up a Civil Defence organization 
on the lines of that heroic bedy which 
earned the nation’s grateful thanks in 
the recent war. This was accepted by 
all, with the exception of the two Com- 
munist Members who, with Mr. Prratrn 
as spokesman, opposed the Bill with 
customary heat and much talk of 
“the privileged.” Indeed, so hot under 
the collar did Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, 
the senior Communist Member, become, 
that at one point he addressed mild 
Mr. ALBERT BECHERVAISE, sitting near 
him, as a “dirty blackguard.” Mr. B. 
had expressed the view that Com- 
munists had themselves made good use 
of air-raid shelters in the war—but 
Major MILNER, the Deputy-Speaker, 
ruled that the Communist retort 
exceeded the bounds of order and told 
Mr. GALLACHER to withdraw it. 

Instead, Mr. GALLACHER employed a 
technique he has used with success on 
previous occasions, and withdrew him- 
self rather than the words. His 
strategic withdrawal saved him from 
being ordered out—and left his words 
“on the record.” 

But, virtually unanimous as_ the 
House was on the merits of the Bill, 
Members considered that it had one 
great blemish. This was that volunteers 
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“According to the latest poll, sire, eighty-seven per cent. of the population believe [larold will win.” 


for the Civil Defence service were to 
be liable to fines of £5 if they failed 
to attend lectures, drills and courses. 
There was a general feeling that, in 
these times of compulsion, direction, 
regulation, and fines, the spirit of free 
publie service should not receive this 
new blow and Member after Member 
rose, in all parts of the House, to con- 
demn the proposal. 

Mr. CuuTER EDpDE eloquently de- 
fended the provision, on the ground 
that the ‘‘mad keen” should not have 
their work spoiled by the “slackers.” 
But the weight of opinion was against 
him, and Mr. ANEURIN Bevan, the 
Minister of Health, rose blandly at the 
end of the debate, acknowledged that 
the proposal had “got the bird” and 
promised that it would be dropped. 
Combative Mr. Brvan had never 
received so unanimous a cheer. Mr. 
EbE smiled wanly. 

There was another item of business 
in which the House showed itself 
unanimous. To sympathetic murmurs 
Mr. ATTLE£E referred briefly to the news 
that the Kine had had to cancel his 
planned trip to Australia and New 
Zealand and to curtail his other public 
duties because of illness. This deeply 
regretted development, said the Prime 
Minister, was largely due to the manner 


in which the Kriya had selflessly 
pursued the path of duty in peace 
and war. Mr. CHurcHiLt and Mr. 
CLEMENT DaviEs added their tributes, 
and then the House passed on to the 
business of the day. 


EDNESDAY, November 24th.— 

Perhaps nobody will ever know 
whether Mr. HERBERT Morrison 
really intended to make a joke, but, 
defending a plan for the holding in 
secret of a Council for Wales, he 
expressed the hope that there would 
be “no leak.” This remark _was 
received with joy by all but the loyal 
Welsh men and women present. 

The Council, representing various 
Welsh interests, is to deal with matters 
of public importance, but the Welsh 
M.P.s made it clear that they regarded 
it as a poor substitute for Welsh Home 
Rule. Major Gwitym Litoyp GrorGE 
remarked sarcastically that there was 
to be no representative of the Welsh 
Rugby Union on the Council and 
expressed the view that that repre- 
sentative would have done more good 
than all the others put together. 
His sister, Lady Mercan, was even 
harder on the Government, and held 
that Welsh affairs could not get the 
care and attention they deserved, 
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because the House was “cluttered up’ 
with all sorts of other matters. 

The debate had been preceded by 
the issue of a White Paper of such 
ample proportions that it would almost 
have covered the Principality, but 
little seemed to come of the discussion. 

Before the debate began, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER, Defence Minister, announced 
that pay and allowances for the 
Services are to be increased. Then (to 
ironical cheers) Mr. Isaacs, Labour 
Minister, presented a Bill to increase 
from twelve months to eighteen the 
period of compulsory service with the 
Forces. The Labour rebels who a year 
ago had forced the Government to cut 
the original proposal from eighteen 
months totwelve looked non-committal. 


HURSDAY, November 25th.—The 

Government proposed that a time- 
table (usually called a “guillotine’’) 
should be applied to the further stages 
of the Bill to nationalize the Steel 
Industry. The guillotine is never very 
popular with Oppositions, but not all 
the protesting of Mr. CHURCHILL and 
others could deflect the course of 
events, and in due-time the guillotine 
will fall, leaving many an amendment 
fatherless, many a would-be reformer 
of the law frustrated. 
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“Is the downstairs radio switched off—is the refrigerator on, and the immersion heater off?” 


Short Guide to South America 


RAZIL.—Brazil is a very large 

place, being indeed nearly 

sixteen times the size of France 
and the fifth largest country in the 
world. It is therefore almost impos- 
sible to do it properly in forty-eight 
hours. But we did our best. We duly 
rose at 3.0.4.M. (as you must do, if 
necessary) to see the famous View as 
the ship stole into the Bay of Rio de 
Janeiro. It is, in truth, very fine, and 
well worth an early rise—the misty 
hills, the Sugar-Loaf, the enormous 
illuminated Christ on the peak of the 
Corcovado (is that right?), the line of 
lights, the deep dark spaces of the Bay. 
Perhaps, where God has done so much, 
the works of Man are bound to be dis- 
appointing when day comes: and alas, 
they are. We are not anti-skyscraper, 
we love New York; but we do not love 
squat children’s blocks of bricks, with 
no ornament or top-knot, not even 
any “‘setting-back”. Wonders of busy 
Progress have been done in twenty 
years, roads, tunnels, buildings, 
avenues, airfields; and the work goes 


Il 


on apace. But if we were President 
of Brazil we should send for a New 
York architect, and start again. But 
then, the sun failed to shine, and we 
caused rain, as we do so often in 
beautiful places, and the price of nylons 
was discouraging, so perhaps we were 
soured. Forget it, Mr. President. 

We went to, but are still unable to 
say without stuttering, the celebrated 
Copacabana and the long hill-backed 
beaches beyond. Here, as in our other 
few glimpses of South American night- 
life, we were surprised by the gloom of 
night-life. Outside, in all the cities, 
there is a glorious and heart-warming 
blaze of light. In the squares, the 
gardens, the lights seem to grow as 
thick as trees. But in the night-haunt, 
where glamour, presumably, dwells, 
and Beauty, presumably, is to be seen, 
there is only a murky green glimmer 
somewhere near the roof. You feel as 
if you were in one of the darker tanks 
at the far end of an aquarium. Three 
tables away, the stately dancers of the 
tango might be posts or policemen. 
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You will say that all this is in aid of 
romantic dancing: but we have also 
dined at a famous grill-room where 
you could scarcely see the waiters. 
Very odd. 

Now, a word of warning to the 
voyager. At Rio, as at Lisbon, you are 
almost certain to be run over (though 
at Buenos Aires the pedestrian has 
even less of a future). That is not all. 
If you are not very careful, here and 
elsewhere, your kind host will put you 
in a motor-car and take you to the top 
of a high mountain to see the View. 
The top of the mountain will be 
covered with cloud and there will be 
no View: but on the way you will see 
many precipices and some disturbing 
glimpses of the world to come. Our 
idea of studying the customs of a new 
place is to sit down at a café and watch 
the people talk, drink, and go by. 
We are not the least interested in the 
customs and behaviour of the local 
drivers on mountain roads. We know 
them all too well. We have travelled 
round the Rockies in a motor-coach, 
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and, at hairpin-bends, in reverse, 
looked down on Dead Horse Canyon. 
We have travelled round Ceylon and 
from the kud (? cud) looked down on 
the remains of motor-buses. If it 
means motoring round mountains we 
really do not care if we never see a 
View again. With our marked Sense 
of the Sublime, we feel that the best 
Views are seen from below. So do you, 
voyager. But you will have to be 
firm. Our hat, you will have to be 
firm! Nobody will believe that you do 
not want to motor up the nearest 
mountain. The best thing, perhaps, is 
to radio to your kind host the day 
before arrival—‘‘ LONGING TO SEE YOU 
BUT ON NO ACCOUNT WILL MOTOR UP 
MOUNTAIN’. Otherwise, you get there, 
the mountain is “laid on”, and up 
you go, casting longing eyes at the 
cafés past which you whizz. At Rio, 
our host being not merely kind but 
credulous, we really made our point 
and did no mountain-duty. At Las 
Palmas, by sheer deceit and sharp 
practice, we were hurried screaming 
up a circular mountain to look down 
into the Crater. And at Santos (one 
night from Rio) the ship was scarcely 
secured before we were in a motor-car 
speeding for the nearest mountain. 
Some mountain too, and some road. 
A magnificent work of enterprise and 
engineering. Good Views too; but the 
better the view the worse we felt. At 
the top, clouds cover the mountain, the 
road becomes invisible, and as you 
approach a tunnel in the mountainside 
a car dashes out of the tunnel on the 
wrong side of the road and crosses 
your bows. 

But this expedition was justified, 
and you should suffer it; for on the 
other side of the mountains is the sur- 
prising city of Sao Paulo, of which 
perhaps you have never heard. An 
enthusiastic Briton described it as “a 
vibrating metropolis”. It is—a sort of 
Manchester-sur-Montagne, but cleaner 
and better-looking, built on the rich 
red earth of Devon. Tremendous 
activity; great buildings going up 
everywhere. There are humming-birds 
too: and you must go to see the Snake 
Farm. Here you may enjoy the most 
intimate encounter with a lot of cobras, 
rattlesnakes and other serpents you 
ever had. We never saw the inside of 
a rattlesnake’s mouth before. The 
man in charge, who treats them as 
casually as if they were pet guinea- 
pigs, opens the jaws and shows you the 
drops of venom on the fangs, which he 
carefully puts away for the preparation 
of anti-snake-bite serum. The snakes 
are milked for venom once a fortnight. 
They are never fed, he said, ‘‘ because 
it is better for the poison”. Which 


sounded like politics. After the snakes, 
we went to see orchids growing in the 
open, and realized why we have never 
raved about orchids. Their jaws are 
so like the snakes’. 


If you get back safe to Santos you 
must have a swim, and go to the 
aquarium, which is good. There are 
all the gaudy little tropical fish, like 
bits of coloured glass, and the man- 
eating fish, which will tear you to 
pieces in a twinkling, and sea-horses, 
and electric eels, and monstrous 
prawns, and flying fishes. We were 
never face to face with a flying fish 
before, and did not realize he carried 
such an elaborate apparatus, great 
wing-fins, a row of dorsal fins (or so it 
seemed), and in front of them a kind 
of a V-sign, perhaps for flight-control. 
We should have liked to take them out 
of the tank, poor fish, and see them 
fly away. 

That is about all that we can tell you 
about Brazil. But, one day, if it is as 
busy all over as it is in the little bits 
we saw, what a lot of business there 
will be! 


Monte Video.—Monte Video is not 
in Brazil or Argentina, as you thought. 
It is the capital of Uruguay, at the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, or River 
Plate. (No, you cannot see the Graf 
Spee any more.) We enjoyed our brief 
calls here very much, for three or four 
good reasons. First, you are not likely 
to be run over. No one seems to be in 
such a hurry as they are in certain 
other cities ; and the general atmosphere 
is more leisurely—and free. Secondly, 
there is no danger of being motored up 
a mountain. Thirdly, we bought a 
Dutch ham. It may seem queer to you 
to go all the way to Uruguay to buy a 
Dutch ham: but, believe us, it is 
comforting. Fourthly, they seem to 
like us, and especially the Royal Navy. 

There is a very fine Parliament 
House, in many kinds of marble: and 
underneath every desk in the Senate 
House is a well-designed cuspidor. 


The River Plate—Rio de la Plata 
means River of Silver (Plate) and 
“Argentina” means “Silvery”, as you 
may have guessed. It springs from 
the long title—‘‘United Provinces of 
the Silver River’’. All this, it seems, 
is founded on historical accident, or 
human error. On the way out we read 
an account by one of the old navigators, 
Captain Woodes-Rodgers, of an ex- 
pedition to these parts (during which, 
by the way, he rescued Alexander 
Selkirk and laid the foundations of 
Robinson Crusoe). He says that 
Sebastian Cabot (the second fellow 
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to find the River, in the 1520's), 
called it Rio de la Plata, because he 
bought a lot of gold and silver plate 
from the natives, and thought that it 
was a local product. “But this was a 
mistake.” Cabot, however, went home 
and reported to his Emperor (whose 
name we forget): and the Emperor was 
so excited that, some years later (in 
1535), he sent out a great expedition— 
more than two thousand men, “apart 
from the mariners ”—under one Men- 
doza, to found a colony and grab the 
silver-mines. So keen and eonfident 
was everyone about the mines that 
the heirs of fourteen noble families 
went too. Alas, they had a very tough 
time and were nearly all destroyed, it 
seems. And, alas, there were no silver- 
mines. As the Encyclopedia Britannica 
curtly observes: “The Rio de la Plata 
is not a river, nor is there silver in the 
region”. The silver came from Peru. 
But this expedition was the beginning 
of Buenos Aires. 

Woodes-Rodgers also quotes an 
older writer as follows: 

“The water of this River is very 
sweet, cleans the Voice and the Lungs, 
and is good against all Rheums and 
Defluxions. The people who dwell 
about it have excellent voices and are 
all inclined to Music.” 

That may be: but the River Plate is, 
in fact, a vast brown estuary, muddy 
and shallow. The depth of water is 
governed largely by the wind. Big 
ships “bump” their way down the 
Plate, and often go aground. It 
suggests silver not at all, and does not 
look any better for the lungs than the 
London Thames. The writer, they say, 
must be thinking of the Rio Uruguay, 
which comes into the estuary, very 
clear, at the top, and for some way 
flows, still clear, alongside the muddy 
waters of the Parana and other rivers, 
but in the end is defiled and lost. 


It all shows how careful explorers 
ought to be. The trouble Cabot caused! 


(To be continued—if anyone cares.) 
A. P. i. 








received, containing suggestions 
for a musical version of 'T'he 
Premature Burial, brings to my mind 
the subject of the adaptation of 
popular works for presentation on the 


\ LETTER which I have recently 


radio. I have made several attempts 
in this field, but the one upon which 
1 look back with most satisfaction 


is undoubtedly my Hound of the . 


Baskervilles. 

I have always been of the opinion 
that when the radio dramatist is deal- 
ing with the work of another he should 
not shrink from altering and modifying 
as appears necessary. A man who 
could remark “In my anxiety to 
oblige the Pope I lost touch with 
several interesting English cases” 
would be likely, it seemed to me, to 
gain in popularity from a moderate 
injection of liuman fallibility. I deter- 
mined to subject Sherlock Holmes, in 
my version of the tale, to an occasional 
discomfiture. I also decided that he 
should be represented as rather hard of 
hearing. The purpose of this was of 
course to slow down the dialogue for 
the benefit of the inattentive listener. 

My first care was to throw as much 
as possible of the narrative into the 
form of crisp dialogue, and this I found 
difficult. Let us consider Watson’s 
meeting with Holmes outside the stone 
hut on the moor. 

Watson. I see that you have con- 
trived, with that cat-like love of 
personal cleanliness which is one of 
your characteristics, that your chin 
should be as smooth and your linen 
as perfect as if you were in Baker 
Street. 

Holmes. I beg your pardon ? 

This appeared stilted, but I was 
loath to have a narrator interjecting a 
sort of running commentary and in no 
other way could I let the listeners 
a that Holmes looked clean and 
tidy. 

Then, in the most exciting moment 
of the tale, when the hound appears out 
of the fog, the text runs: “I was at 
Holmes’s elbow and I glanced for an 
instant at his face. It was pale and 
exultant, his eyes shining brightly in 
the moonlight.” I must confess that 
I felt misgivings as I wrote: 

Watson. Your face is pale and 
exultant and your eyes are shining 
brightly in the moonlight. 

Holmes. Look out! It’s coming! 

Watson. Now they have started 
forward in rigid, fixed stare, and your 
lips are parted in amazement! 

Holmes. 1 beg your pardon? 





The Radio Dramatist 


Vil 


Some of Holmes’s remarks I ex- 
cluded altogether—for example, “A 
loaf of bread and a clean collar—what 
does man want more?” Here the 
intention was doubtless to give the 
impression that Holmes, bending under 
the tremendous load of his respon- 
sibilities, rambled momentarily, but 
such subtleties would be lost on a radio 
audience. Some listeners would be 
irritated and bewildered by so imbecile 
a proposition, while others, feeling that 
an assault was being made on the 
established order of things by the 
advocacy of such Spartan diet and 
scanty costume, would angrily switch 
off their sets. 

At one point I wasted a little time 
and thought over what I must consider 
an ambiguity in the text. Sir Henry 
Baskerville and Dr. Mortimer have 
just left the Baker Street rooms. 
Holmes exclaims “Your hat and boots, 
Watson, quick! Not a moment to 
lose!’”? and rushes into his dressing- 
room, returning a few seconds later in a 
frock-coat. They hurry downstairs and 
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into the street. Thinking that “a few 
seconds” would hardly mean more 
than, say, fifteen, I argued that Watson 
would not have had time to fasten his 
boots. I was considering a homely 
addition to the dialogue drawing 
attention to the doctor’s trailing laces 
when I noticed that as Holmes and 
Watson emerged into the street Dr. 
Mortimer and Baskerville were “still 
visible about two hundred yards 
ahead.” Now, if to the fifteen seconds 
already mentioned we add ten to cover 
the time taken to reach the street 
(Watson said of himself “I am 
reckoned fleet of foot”? and Holmes 
could outpace him. We can assume 
that the stairs would be taken two, if 
not three at a time) then it is clear 
that Baskerville and Dr. Mortimer had 
covered the distance at an average 
speed of 16°36 recurring miles an hour. 
Baskerville had lived an open-air life, 
but at thirty years of age he was cer- 
tainly past his best over a short 
distance, and all we know of Mortimer 
makes it fairly certain that he would 
be capable of little more than a 
shambling trot. I was eventually 
forced to the conclusion that the 
author’s ‘‘a few seconds”? must mean a 
great many more than fifteen—enough, 
in fact, to give Watson comfortable 
time to lace his boots, and perhaps 
even to slip a clean handkerchief into 
his pocket. I was thus compelled to 
abandon my idea. 

As an illustration of my modification 
of Holmes’s character I append a short 
selection from the dialogue. Watson is 
leaving for Devon with Baskerville and 
Dr. Mortimer, and Holmes has come to 
the station to see them off. 

Holmes. I tell you, Watson, this 
time we have got a foeman worthy of 
our steel! I feel a foil as quick and 
supple as my own! But my nets are 
closing 

A Porter. 
ticket ¢ 

Holmes. Yes, yes. Here it is. 

Porter. This ticket is inscribed “The 
Admit 





Have you a platform 


Fattest Woman on Earth. 
one.” 

I brought in other similar touches. 
Holmes is caught in a species of gin set 
by Watson for the hound, and later the 
pair pursue Sir Henry Baskerville over 
five miles of moorland under the 
impression that he is Selden, the 
escaped convict. I fancy that these 
changes would have been well received 
by the public, but since the work was 
purely experimental the matter has 
never been put to the test. 
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HERE is a passage 

towards the end of 
Cymbeline—one at 
which Shakespeare 
must have blushed— 
where a missing son is identified by the 
mole upon his neck, “a sanguine star.” 
Early in Miss Mabel we wonder for a 
moment if Mr. R. C. SHERRIFF is also to 
be among the mole-catchers of our 
drama. He has begun with another 
old acquaintance, a will-reading scene. 
Now it appears that the mean-spirited 
Mrs. Fletcher, the more or less dear 
departed, could not possibly have 
signed this document: it must be the 
work of her silvery twin sister, Miss 
Mabel, with the mole upon her cheek 
and the benevolence 
brimming in her eyes. 
Wills, twins, moles— 
what sort of a play can 
it be? Surprisingly, it 


Miss Mabel 


ff exyy 
a. 
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herself, as innocent as 
cowslip wine; the vicar 
mild and eager; the 
lawyer, pleasantly pre- 
cise. All of these are , 
recognizable types, and 
we prepare to settle [| 
to a gently humorous I 
evening that will ex- 
plain away Miss 
Mabel’s forgery: a 
sleight-of-hand under- 
taken so that the most 


turns out to be en- Wied : 
dearing: Mr. SHERRIFF Sgr aN 
obviously likes his JQ7QQOk 
vople: Miss Mabl QGUvgZ, 
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At the Play 





(DucuEss)—The Solitary Lover (WINTER GARDEN) 


The Return of the Prodigal (GLOBE) 


professionals, and showing lawyer, 
vicar, and doctor, casuists all, trying to 
square their affection for Miss Mabel 
with their professional responsibilities 
in the matter of Mrs. Fletcher’s death 
—that woman killed by kindness. 
Here is a new variation on the Love- 
or-Duty poser. The legal Mr. Smurth- 
waite, whom Mr. CLIVE MorTON eases 
along dexterously, is especially exer- 
cised. He has his conscience as a 
plain man: he has also his conscience 
as a lawyer. On a famous occasion 
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small part, dramatist, 
actor, and producer 
(Mr. Norman Mar- 
SHALL) can get this 
effect without strain- 
ing, a play must have quality. This 
one may go on a shade too long, but 
we are always ready to wait for the 
dramatist’s next agreeable jolt. By the 
middle of the evening we have entirely 
forgiven his first apparent (and un- 
expected) addiction to the Birthmark 
Drama. 


We are at home in Miss Mabel 
because its principal figures are so 
pleasantly familiar. Fewer playgoers 
will feel like this in the deanery of The 
Solitary Lover: Dublin, 
1714-15. True, its 
people are warmly 
familiar to Mr. WIn- 
STON CLEWES. He has 
spent so much time in 
the company of Jona- 
than Swift and the 
everlasting enigma 
that we are quite sure 
the gloomy Dean of St. 
Patrick’s is to him a 
man and a _ brother, 
and the mixed agonies 
and ecstasies of Stella 
and Vanessa are easy 
to analyse and explain. 
But he takes it for 
granted that everyone 
knows as much as he 
does. Those who go 
to the Winter Garden 


(Miss Mabe! 


deserving people in thinking vaguely of 
town can benefit by THE CHARITABLE LADY WHO FORGOT HERSELF Swift as the man who 
her sister’s fortune. TI ; Mr. C M wrote Gulliver (that 
So far. good: but Mr be Tawyer 2 ww tw we ee se ts Me. Crave Morton full - blooded drive 
» Go0e,, : NS ee ee eee ere Miss Mary JERROLD : : 

SHERRIFF has barely The Doctor . . . . . + « «2 «++ -. . MR. RicHarp WaRNER sliced, so to speak, into 


started. When she 
ventured into forgery 
Miss Mabel was yet young in deed; 
presently we find that with the best 
intentions in the world she has gone 
farther—and so, regrettably, has her 
sister. Or is it regrettable? No one 
cares to say outright, except Miss 
Mabel herself, and it is amply clear 
that she had the most philanthropic 
motives. Her sister, she argues, would 
only have thrown away the estate. 
Then why not have it distributed 
properly—to endow hospital and sea- 
side home, and to help deserving 
nursery-gardeners and potential archi- 
tects? We gather that, at this point, 
Miss Mabel, improving upon Arsenic 
and Old Lace, made a very workman- 
like job of a bow! of toadstool soup. 
Playgoers should seek the end for 
themselves. In the middle reaches 
Mr. SHERRIFF amuses himself by 
putting the amateur among the 


Sheridan’s Dangle described this anti- 
thesis of persons as “a most established 
figure’: Mr. SHERRIFF knows how to 
use it. 

His play, delightful when it is calmly 
fantastic, is possibly less good when it 
moves to the sentimental. And having 
lavished his affection on Miss Mabel, 
that cosiest of criminals—Miss Mary 
JERROLD purrs into our hearts—and 
upon lawyer and vicar, he has less to 
spare for some of his other characters. 
The doctor and the young people are 
outlines only. Still the vicar is alert in 
both text and performance. Mr. W. E. 
Hotioway, unlike some actors, seems 
to know his way about his own 
pleasant room—he might see, incident- 
ally, that the ivy is trimmed—and 
when he goes out we follow him in the 
mind as he walks through the passages 
and towards the church. When, in a 
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the nursery), will dis- 

cover themselves 
alarmingly enmeshed with the turbu- 
lent Dean and his two “sensitive and 
confiding females.” Moreover, we have 
a side-issue, the business of Wood’s 
ha’pence and the Drapier Letters, the 
defence of Irish liberties, into which 
Mr. CLEWEs enters with a zest that it 
is not always easy to share. On the 
other side, for a listener with some 
knowledge of the period the play must 
have a dark and violent strength. 
There is always a storm in the Deanery 
drawing-room, and since Mr. DonaLp 
WoLF'T is at its core we can be certain 
that this storm will rage unabated to 
its end and not wane into drizzle-and- 
spit. Mr. Wotrir attacks Swift— 
heralded by the wind and the rain—as 
he attacks every part, with a resolution 
and clear purpose that are good to see, 
though all the while we feel that he 
must ache for blank verse. The heated 
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prose of T'he Solitary Lover tends now 
and then to glow into metre: the ear is 
caught by such lines as “We have been 
friends a long time, Jonathan,” ‘Must 
T forget that J was happy once?” and 
“She'll have you now at any price 
at ail.” 

Mr, CLEWES presents with passion 
the misanthropic Swift who strives to 
make of his mind—his commanding 
intellect—the master of his‘ body and 
of fleshly cravings. Students will 
probably debate the author’s inven- 
tions as keenly as a new 


Bronté problem or the 
latest “scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth.” Other 


playgoers will have to con- 
sole themselves with the 
acting, and here at least 
there can be little argu- 
ment. Mr. Wo.rir rides 
the gale. He crumples 
dramatically at the end 
when, without, the bonfires 
of Dublin are flaming in 
his honour, and, within, 
his own blaze is dulling 
already to dead ashes. As 
the frustrated women, Miss 
Resatinp IpEN’s Stella 
has something of the light 
cf sun on snow, and the 
Vanessa of Miss Patricia 
JESSEL is a furnace—to 
have been welcomed, lL 
should have thought, in 
that sombre Deanery. We 





have to say of Dame 
IRENE VaANBRUGH’S Mrs. 
Dingley that she is a 


gracious silence. For scenes 
at a time the duenna must 
sit there mute, listening. 
Dame IRENE listens ex- 
quisitely, a point of rest 
among the turmoil. But 
it is hardly, I think, a part. 


Finally, it is cheering to 
meet again (at the Jacksons’ in Ched- 
leigh, Glos.) that cddly neglected 
dramatist (and one-time Punch con- 
tributor), St. JoHn Hankin. The 
Return of the Prodigal has not been 
revived in London sinee the Court 
Theatre production of 1905. It returns 
to us now not only its civilized wit, but 
also the poise, the fencer’s quick thrust, 
and the beautifully disciplined comedy 
style of Mr. JouN GIELGUD, also too 
long absent from our stage. Mr. 
GieLcuD has no difficulties with 
Eustace. He is the prodigal son from 
Australia who does not write for money 
(“People in the Colonies always do 
write for money,” observes Lady 
Faringford), but who prefers instead to 
seek the fatted calf in person. First of 


FOR GIVING 


Jonathan Swift 
Vanessa 


all he is carried in, a draggled body, 
in a careful faint; later he appears 
“very fresh and genial in an admirable 
suit of clothes,” not his own; he swings 
in a hammock with an impudent 
indolence; and in the last act he shares 
sympathetically in the passage with 
his sister Violet (Miss RacneL Kemp- 
SON), the stay-at-home whom life is 
passing by. 

It will be remembered—or will it? 
—that Hankrn’s prodigal who had 
been banished abroad and who had 























(The Solitary Lover 


HER HEART TO A DEAN TO 


(Kipling adapted) 
DonaLp Wotrit 
. Miss Patricia JESSEL 


. Mr. 


flicked at many professions from liner- 
steward to driver of a cable-car in 
’Frisco, returns to Chedleigh, deflates 
his pompous father and brother (that 
pair of captive balloons), and drifts 
again into the unknown—or, at least, 
London—with £650 a year, to be paid 
quarterly. ‘You may write occasion- 
ally,” says his father, “just to let us 
know how you are.” “Make it a 
thousand, father,” responds Eustace, 
“and I won’t write.” Mr. GiELGUD 
points that line as it deserves. But I 
am a little bothered about finance. 
In my edition of the play the prodigal 
gets no more than £250 and says 
“Make it three hundred.” Is it 
assumed that, in spite of the Edwardian 
scene, an audience will be thinking 
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still in terms of 1948? If so, then why 
not go all the way and alter Lustace’s 
remarkable tailors’ bill: four or five 
suits and a few cddments at a total 
cost of twenty-five pounds eleven ? 
But this is niggling. It is, on the 
whole, a gay revival. Hankin, who 
wrote so many mock-sequels, might 
have added one to his own comedy of 
Edwardian manners. We should like 
to know more of Eustace (does he 
return again?). And certainly we want 
to know more of that affectionate 
feather-whisk, his mother, 
the superbly literal Mrs. 
Jackson who replies to 
Eustace’s tale of a walk 
from London to Gloucester- 
shire: “My dear boy! 
You must have found it 
terribly muddy!” Dame 
Syspin THORNDIKE, en- 
veloping the woman in a 
cloud of her own goodwill, 
gives a generously sus- 
tained performance. Set 
against it is the swoop- 
and-flourish of Miss IRENE 
BROWNE as that full- 
rigged Edwardian, Lady 
Faringford, who does not 
like “this pernicious 
modern jargon about shop- 


keepers and = gentlefolk 
being much the same. 


There’s far too much truth 
in it to be agreeable.” 
Miss AvupReY  FiLpeEs 
speaks demurely for the 
Edwardian girl; Mr. Davip 
HornE booms—too stren- 
uously, maybe—-for the 
pericd’s heaviest father; 
Mr. RicHaRD GOOLDEN 
fusses in and out as a little 
tank-engine of a local 
doctor; and Mr. WaLter 
Hupp is one of the even- 
ing’s joys as the priggish 
elder brother who moves 
like a poker in starch. Mr. Hupp, too, 
can listen. Watch Henry as, horror- 
stricken, he learns of Hustace’s decep- 
tion. Watch him again in the last act 
when his father, in an extraordinary 
cap, is bargaining with the prodigal in 
the garden. Pokers, I believe, are 
supposed to be quite expressionless. 
Nonsense! Ask Mr. Hupp. Mr. PETER 
GLENVILLE has preduced with care— 
though the first act could be quicker 
—and Hanxin’s people make their 
patterns against a series of CECIL 
BEaATON sets. These, from burdened 
drawing-room to opulent lawn, trans- 
late both the letter and the spirit of 
the author’s copious directions. (The 
bristling show of antlers in the break- 
fast-room is pure Beaton.) J.C. T. 
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“If I came charging in waving guns about all over 
the place you’d give me an overdraft quickly enough.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Lord Lloyd 


In his Life of Lord Lloyd (Macmituan, 21/-) Mr. Coin 
ForBEs ADAM has given a clear, straightforward, well- 
balanced account of a man highly gifted both in intelligence 
and character who did not command as much success as he 
deserved. George Lloyd had a good start. A member of 
a wealthy Quaker family, he went to Eton and Cambridge, 
where he coxed the University boat, and after a short time 
in the family business was sent to Constantinople as King’s 
Messenger. Before and during the first world war he 
seized every opportunity to familiarize himself with the 
Near and Middle East, and after the Armistice went to 
India as the Governor of Bombay. He was a first-rate 
administrator and deeply concerned with the welfare of the 
people he governed; but he was not in tune with the spirit 


of the times, which favoured what he considered a too- 


precipitate eagerness to confer autonomy on portions of 
the Empire not yet ripe to manage their own affairs. 
Neither in India nor in Egypt, where he was High Com- 
missioner from 1924 to 1929, did he conform with the 
increasingly democratic temper of the age, and accordingly 
acquired a reputation for personal ambition and autocratic 
ruthlessness, although essentially far more selfless and 
public-spirited than the more flexible politicians who 
finally discarded him. When Mr. Churchill became Premier 
he appointed Lord Lloyd Colonial Secretary, but he died 
in the following year, after exercising a more inspiring 
influence than many of his more obviously successful 
contemporaries. H. K. 
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Byron’s Boswell 


John Cam Hobhouse, ex-Cabinet Minister, became a 
Whig peer in the fifteenth year of Victoria; but he will 
always be remembered as the friend of Byron: the last to 
wave farewell to the Dover packet that bore his hero from 
England, the last to view the pickled body sent back in a 
barrel from Missolonghi. Undoubtedly he had Byron’s 
welfare at heart. ‘“‘Pray continue to employ yourself in 
literary ways,” he wrote soon after they left Cambridge. 
A Bristol merchant’s son, he was, as Mr. MICHAEL JOYCE 
soundly maintains, a mentor, not a toady. He did his 
best during the Augusta-Annabella troubles, even at some 
cost to personal integrity, for his diary and his public 
utterances do not tally. My Friend H (Murray, 21/-) is 
so inevitably Byron’s Hobhouse that it speaks well for his 
biographer’s vivid and accurate sense of pericd and people 
that he can keep his hero alive—if not exactly kicking— 
forty-five years after Byron’s death. A fervent Radical, 
Hobhouse went gallantly to Newgate for threatening a 
wholly unrepresentative House of Commons with popular 
vengeance; and his early fervours—including a persistent 
devotion to Napoleon—are naturally more magnanimous 
than his spells of office. Unpublished family papers illumin- 
ate all three phases: Byron’s Hobhouse, Francis Place’s 
Hobhouse, and the Hobhouse Lord John Russell dismissed 
—all equally characteristic of the middle-class efflorescence 
of 1786-1869. H. P. E. 





Lady Anne Barnard 


Though a somewhat severer style would have improved 
it, Miss MADELEINE Masson’s life of Lady Anne Barnard 
(ALLEN AND Unwin, 18/-) gives a delightful account of a 
very interesting woman. Anne Lindsay was the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Balcarres who, marrying when 
nearly sixty, became the father of eleven children. Her 
two chief achievements as a girl were to write the famous 
song ‘‘Auld Robin Gray,” and to pay Dr. Johnson a com- 
pliment which pleased him so much that he used frequently 
to call on Boswell to repeat it. “Auld Robin Gray” was 
inspired by a younger sister’s rejection of a youth she 
loved in favour of a middle-aged banker, whom her mother 
wished her to marry. Strangely enough, Anne Lindsay’s 
destiny was almost the exact reverse. Coming up to 
London, where she became a valued friend of the Regent, 
Dundas and other important persons, she fell hopelessly in 
love with William Windham, and when already middle- 
aged married a young man she did not love in despair of 
getting the man she did. Andrew Barnard, her husband, 
was devoted to her, and, guided by her, did excellently as 
secretary to the Governor of Cape Colony. Miss Masson 
pictures life in South Africa a hundred and fifty years ago 
very vividly. It called forth Lady Barnard’s best energies ; 
she became as deeply attached to her husband as he to her, 
and though she long outlived him, one has the feeling that 
with his death life ceased to interest her greatly. _-H. K. 


A Most Strange Story 


There is a Gallic slightness, grace and depth of implication 
about Mr. Maurice Cot.is’s new Arakanese period-piece 
The Descent of the God (FaBer, 12/6). The little island of 
Manaung, off the Burmese coast, was found, when he 
visited it in 1921, to be the site of a unique cult whose 
origin was kept alive by story-tellers, strolling players and 
puppet shows. Its reputation dated from 1553, when 
King Minbin sent a nobleman with the title of Taung Shin 
(Southern Lord) to take over the island’s administration. 
Taung Shin, a genial, open-minded soul, with just enough 
sense of the supernatural to realize its value to a careerist, 
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becomes involved in a sort of theological Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, in which King Minbin plays a tragic part, 
his Centre Queen a triumphant one, and Captain da Silva, 
the King’s Portuguese gunner, puts his admirable knowledge 
of the Catholic catechism—with something of the aplomb 
and absurdity of Bottom the Weaver—at the service of 
his sovereign’s spiritual dilemmas. These include the 
anxiety experienced by a group of devout if not very 
orthodox Buddhists over assigning suitable parts to all 
concerned in what promises to be a drama of divine 
reincarnation. The traditional narrative is Mr. CoL.is at 
his most characteristic. An epilogue relates the personal 
experiences that led to its attempted reconstruction. 
H. P. E. 


Ripeness is All. 


There is so much with which one can sympathize in 
Mr. H. J. Masstncuam’s attitude to modern England that 
it is a pity he so gravely overstates his case, turning aside 
in page after page of An Englishman’s Year (Co.uiys, 12/6) 
to repeat such bitter and gloomy diatribes against our 
current way of life that the sympathy of one reader, at 
least, dissolved in irritation. We live and think more and 
more as a herd; science appears decreasingly tied to any 
ethical balance; the decay of our craftsmanship is shameful 
and the loss of the yeoman spirit deplorable—so far we 
may be agreed; but when Mr. MasstncHaM goes on to sneer 
at the Light Programme and pre-fabs and tourists’ tea- 
shops and the like he seems to forget that people must live 
somewhere after a war, and have as good a claim to be 
entertained after their own manner as he to the solitude he 
so rightly prizes, even if they live in a great industrial wen 
and are therefore not the kind of people to stir his interest. 
Against these exaggerated cries of havoc any schoolboy 
could make a formidable list of ways in which our life is 
much better than it used to be. But if Mr. MasstncHaM 
grows violent about modern England, it is on our treatment 
of the soil that his fury is in particular unleashed, for any 
chemical tampering with the natural cycle he regards as 
blasphemy, and “‘organic”’ is his pet, and very hard-worked, 
adjective of praise. All this is doubly a pity because his 
knowledge of rural matters and his ability to describe the 
country beautifully are rare. Sandwiched between heavy 
slabs of invective in this diary is sensitive writing on such 
varied topics as farms and wild scenery, birds and French 
tapestries; and his account of saying good-bye to a 
favourite sheep-dog should rank as a minor classic in canine 
literature. E. O. D. K. 


Darwiniana 


A new book by Mr. BERNaRD Darwin is always a matter 
for rejoicing, and in Every Idle Dream (CoLutns, 12/6) he 
is at the top of his form. This time it is a collection of 
essays, but essays of a kind. Here is nothing of stodginess 
or severity. He does not ignore golf—he would not be him- 
self if he did—but between tin soldiers as a start and a 
wholly delightful dachshund at the end the pleased reader 
will find a variety of entertaining subjects treated in the 
well-known entertaining manner. It may seem miraculous 
that anyone at this time of day should write freshly on 
Christmas, but in “The Yule-Tide Spirit ” Mr. Darwin has 
brought it off. Many, one thinks, will pick this out as the 
best essay in the book, but there are “ Railway Junctions,” 
and ‘Club Life,” and “Lying in Bed with a Cold” (but no 
hot-water bottle), and the dachshund, and—but the reader 
must be left to choose for himself. Mr. Darwin has his 
own comment on book tokens, by which the donor “salves 


his own conscience and gives himself the least possible 
amount of trouble, which is likewise very soothing.” As 
well to buy Every Idle Dream at once; the recipient of a 
token, if wise, should surely go for it. J. K. 





Men Who Made American History 


The man who fought a duel about a horse-race and was 
known across a continent as “Old Hickory” makes the 
most attractive portrait in Mr. Maurice ASHLEY’s group 
of six biographical sketches summarizing the history of the 
United States. In Mr. President (Carn, 21/-) General 
Andrew Jackson, Indian fighter, romantic lover, focusing 
in himself all the nostalgic charm of the ever-receding blue 
distances of the backwoods frontiers, takes his place with 
a most human appeal beside a Washington shown as passing 
from the stresses of revolution to the silken dignity of a 
constitutional monarchy, beside a great-hearted, blundering, 
but inspired Lincoln struck down in the moment of climax 
and a Woodrow Wilson seen as the hero of a classic tragedy 
where a single failure spells fate for all mankind. The 
advent of Franklin Roosevelt is not reached in a volume 
that leaves too many awkward gaps to be satisfactory 
history, but the effervescent Thecdore receives surprisingly 
eulogistic notice, and indeed Mr. ASHLEY’s own preferences 
seem to depend on the effectiveness of the occupants of 
the White House in extending their authority, particularly 
in conflict with “big business.” He makes his best point 
in attacking school histories that propagate old hatreds. 
It is high time that children on both sides of the Atlantic 
took their ideas on Anglo-American relations from a 
common text-book compiled jointly by historians, English 
and American. C.6.2. 





“1 po hope you won't forget to come back and 
finish your demonstration to-morrow when the current 
” 
IS On. 
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NORMAN MANS BRIR CL _ 


“What's up with you this morning, Alf? You're very quiet.” 


R. ZOONIMAN’S _ thumbs 
turned back so remarkably 
that a geometrical] protraction 

of them would have resulted in a quite 
small circle. I noticed this as he drew 
them slowly down the edge of his 
heavily hand-stitched lapels. “Well,” 
he said to me, affecting a grimace pur- 
porting to be whimsical but only mater- 
ializing as a faint leer—“‘what do the 
rising young screen-writers think?” 
He had lately taken to addressing me 
as if I were more than one person. 

“Since you ask us,” I began 
humorously—but the question had 
been rhetorical, and he eut me off with 
a bang as he struck his cedarwood desk 
masterfully with Hearts on Toast, 
slightly splitting the dust-jacket. 

“All the horse-racing sequences will 
have to come out for a start—won’t 
they, Walter?” 

The Director designate was holding 
a match to the end of his cigar. He 
nodded weightily, and sighed. 

“Never forget Turf on His Mind,” 
he said. “Six thousand they paid for 
hire of horses, not to mention putting 
steam-rollers over the course at Gat- 
wick every day for three weeks.” 


Early Struggles 


“That’s right,” said Mr. Zooniman. 

“Besides,” said Walter gloomily, 
“if you find an artist who looks like a 
jockey he can’t play a love-scene with- 
out the leading lady’s stood in a 
trench.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Zooniman. 
“No horses, then.” 

“No horses.” 

“The only thing is,” I said, in a 
voice that always seems to pipe at these 
meetings—“‘it’s a horse-racing story. 
If we take out the——” 

But a thought had struck Mr. 
Zooniman. He said to Walter: “Why 
didn’t you buy them?” 

“Buy what?” 

“The horses.” 

“Buy them?” 

“When I was associate producer on 
Neck and Neck with Bernie Grost we 
bought forty old ones for five hundred 
pounds, and one three-year-old for 
close-ups at two hundred.” 

“In Turf on His Mind 4 

“Then when we finished shooting 
we sold them. The front office was 
very pleased.” . 

“Sold what?” said Walter. 

“The horses.” 
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“Front office!” said Walter with 
great distaste. Then, controlling him- 
self, “In Turf on His Mind we didn’t 
have a horse in the close-ups. Keithy 
Margrave straddled a chair and the 
property-men rocked it. It was a very 
fine effect.” 

“T don’t remember it,” said Mr. 
Zooniman. 

“We didn’t use it,” said Walter, 
without bitterness. 

Mr. Zooniman flickered a_ few 
hundred pages of Hearts on Toast 
through plump fingers. “Of course,” 
he said—‘‘ Distance Pictures shot four 
thousand feet of this when they first 
bought the subject in 1938.” 

“Four thousand? Actually in the 
can?” 

“Actually in the can.” 

“Why don’t we use it?” 

“They lost the can,” said Mr. 
Zooniman. 

“Ha-ha!” burst out Walter sud- 
denly. ‘What did the front office say 
about that? I'll bet there was a touch 
of drama about that.” He laughed 
again, and Mr. Zooniman joined in, 
wiping his eyes presently with a mono- 
grammed silk handkerchief. 
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“But,” I said, remembering the 
figure mentioned in my contract and 
feeling that I was not earning it— 
“if we’re not going to have any horse- 
racing - sequences, it doesn’t matter 
what Distance shot, or what’s happened 
to it. Reading the book, I 4 

“Those exterior scenes in Ireland,” 
said Mr. Zooniman—“they’ll have to 
come out.” 

Walter drew a long breath on an 
inward “Ooh,” at the same time 
nodding emphatically. “Right out, 
those,” he said. 

“Unless the front office would stand 
for a second unit going over there for a 
couple of months.” 

“Couple of years, more likely,” said 
Walter. “When we made County 
Mayo only one day in ten was fit to 
shoot. Wet as muck.” 

“And all the Irish scenes are racing,” 
said Mr. Zooniman. “Means shipping 
the horses, running up costs.” 

“By the way,” said Walter—“Isn’t 
Wocden-puss a bit pricey for a second 
feature ?”’ 

“Wooden-puss ?”’ said Mr. Zooniman, 
puzzled. 

The Director designate mentioned 
the name of a lady revered by millions. 
“And another thing; the storm scene, 
where she wears a blanket—whose legs 
are we going to photograph?” 

“Relax,” said Mr. Zooniman, flap- 
ping a hand downwards in a soothing 
gesture. ‘“We can always get some 
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“I thought the walk would do me 
good.” 


legs; they don’t have to remember 
lines. No, she’s not pricey, not since 
she was barracked at a_ personal 
appearance.” 

Walter relaxed, and began piercing 
another cigar with care. 

“There’s a passage in the book,” I 
piped, “that’s going to take a bit of 
getting over . 

I paused for the interruption, but to 
my surprise none came. Mr. Zooniman 
lay back and looked up at the ceiling. 
Walter, his cigar canted rakishly, 
slowly massaged his chin with the 
palm of one hand. 

“It’s going to be difficult,” I went 
on, encouraged, “to establish that 
Pennimore did the first killing; he’s 
the only one that knows, and ‘if he 
gets bumped off before he’s told any- 
body the audience won’t get it.” 

They appeared to consider this. 
Then Mr. Zooniman said, “If we 
bought the horses . . .” He did not 
finish, but slightly raised an eyebrow 
at Walter, who nodded almost imper- 
ceptibly. “You're thinking what I’m 
thinking,” he said. 

“And we needn’t worry about the 
extras either,” went on Mr. Zooniman, 
“because I learnt my lesson when I 
made The Inhuman Race. We hired 
Kempton Park for that, with seven 
hundred extras lining the rails, and all 
we got on the scree’ was a blur.” 

“So what?” said Walter. 

“So cardboard cut-outs, 
what.” 

“Ah-h-h,” said Walter, seeing a great 
light. He sat up in his chair and 
stretched his well-covered shoulders 
forward with a slight grunt. “And you 
can’t beat it for suspense.” 

“Tt’s psychological,” agreed Mr. 
Zooniman. “And as for rolling the 
track—hasn’t anybody ever thought 
of coconut-matting ?”’ 

Walter snapped his fingers. 

“Cheese!” he said. 

“We should want—let’s see—say, 
half a mile, and about, what, sixty. feet 
wide?” 

“Tl tell 
Walter said. 

“And what,” said Mr. Zooniman, 
leering affectionately at me—‘ what 
do our young scribes think ?” 

“Well,” I said, “if you’re going 
to take the horse-racing sequences 
out——” 

Walter got up and put his hat on. 
He took up the copy of Hearts 
on Toast. ‘Good title,” he said 
judicially. “I suppose I’d better read 
it now.” 

“Tt’s a horse-racing story, after all,” 
said Mr. Zooniman. “Anybody can 
see that.” 

“But that’s what I’ve been saying,” 
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the art department,” 





Well, look 
here—I nonder if you'd mind nipping 
next door and telling them my house 
1s being burgled?” 


“Nine nine FIGHT! 





[ said, as Mr. Zooniman opened the 
heavy walnut door. 

They both turned on me a gaze of 
mingled amusement and forbearance, 
and Walter, in accents only slightly 
less disparaging than those he reserved 
for the front office, said with a shake 
of the head: “Writers.” 

“Bless their little hearts,” said Mr. 
Zooniman, pushing me genially out 


into the corridor. J. 
° rey 
Wenceless 


[' is, I feel, a grave omission 

That there should be no mention 
of a prohibition 

In either the Decalogue or the 

Table of Kindred and Affinity 

Upon the performance of Christmas 
carols during Trinity. 

Long before the advent 

Of Advent 

I have been driven almost senseless 

By “King Wenceless.” 


And so this morning 

I have issued a warning 

To all mercenary urchins who propose 
to shout 

At my door about 

Wenceless 

That I shall not in future be entirely 

Defenceless 

And that they 
Wenceless) 

Look out. 


better (like 


had 





UMMY! Mummy, is tea ready 
yet? Mummy, I’m going to 
win a cup: a solid silver cup. 

It’s a new one, nobody’s ever won it 





yet—only a little one, but solid silver, 
and the others, the big ones, are only 
plated silver. Well, it’s for behaviour, 
and always being polite, and having 
good manners, and all that sort of 
thing—you see you don’t have to 
know anything, so everyone starts on 
the same level, so I should think I 
should very probably win it, wouldn’t 
you, Mummy? Why don’t you think 
I should very probably win it? Why 
don’t you think I should? Mummy, I 
am always polite—well, I mean I can 
be if I try to win a cup: I don’t see 
why I very probably shouldn't. 

Christopher said he would very 
probably win it, so when he’d pushed 
me off the pavement twice he remem- 
bered Miss Bickley might see and he 
stopped; and I’d only sloshed him 
once, Mummy, so if she did see I don’t 
suppose it would count, do you? I 
mean, just to slosh your own brother 
once. I told him he could jolly well 
wait till we got home for the other 
time he pushed me off, and I haven’t 
sloshed him for that one yet. 

Martin said he hadn’t pushed or 
sloshed anyone yet, so very probably 
he would win it. He couldn’t slosh 
Hilary because she was away because 
she had a temperature yesterday and 
their mother said she couldn’t come 
to-day. Mummy, she was quite well 
to-day but she couldn’t come because 











Solid Silver Cup 


she wasn’t quite well yesterday. Why 
couldn’t she come when she was quite 
well to-day and only not quite well 
yesterday? Why? Mummy, could 
we have tea soon, please ? 

Mummy, we had a good idea, 
Christopher and me, and the good idea 
was to go and see Hilary because she 
didn’t like having to stay in when she 
was quite well, and then we could tell 
Miss Bickley we went to see her and it 
might be counted considerate, because 
that was one of the things we had to 
be she said; and Martin said it wasn’t 
fair because Miss Bickley would never 
think it was considerate for him to go 
and see his own sister when he had to 
be there anyway, and we said it was 
fair because it wasn’t fair he hadn’t 
had Hilary there to slosh so he hadn’t 
pushed or sloshed anyone yet, so then 
we should all be fair: anyway, if Miss 
Bickley had seen us. Don’t you see, 
Mummy? Well, I can’t explain it all 
over again. And anyway Martin had 
a new stamp to show us that his uncle 
sent him from South Africa. 

Well, we couldn’t really play any- 
thing with Hilary because when we got 
there she was being an electric eel, so 
we should have been killed if she’d 
happened to touch us. So we played 
dominoes without her. No, Mummy, 
nothing to do with threes and fives or 
any black dots. What you do is, you 
stand them all up on the thin end, not 
very far apart but not close against one 
another, and make them go round 
corners—well, you needn’t make them 
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go round oorners, but it’s much more 
interesting than a straight line—and 
then you say “One—two—three— 
pown!” and give the end one a gentle 
little push and they all are swept down, 
like grass blowing over sideways. 
Well, Mummy, I was the Captain 
because I thought of dominoes first, 
and I had to say “One—two—three— 
pown!” But Martin said they were his 
dominoes, so he was the King and the 
King was over the Captain. And then 
Christopher very meanly, Mummy, just 
pushed them, without being anything 
at all. So I sloshed Christopher and so 
did Martin slosh him, and Hilary asked 
Christopher if he’d like her to sting us 
to death, and their mother came in just 
then and said it was time for their 
tea and who was being massacred. 
Mummy, massacred is a nice-sounding 
word, isn’t it? Massacred. 

Mummy, did you know, if you have 
a match and you want to blow it out 
and you have a water-pistol but no 
water in it, you can blow out the match 
just with the air out of the pistol? 
Did you? It’s a useful sort of thing 
to know, isn’t it? Mummy, is tea 
nearly ready now? If Christopher 
pushes me off the pavement once more 
I shan’t slosh him, I shall just not tell 
him about matches and a water-pistol, 
because I don’t suppose he’s ever 
thought of it, and I shall tell him I’m 
not telling him something, but not 
slosh him—anyway not till we get 





home because in case Miss Bickley sees 
us, and you know—the Cup! 














NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
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, Biscuit Vita-Weat Crisporead Mannta. turer | 


| Shell refinery — at home 








"What is a refinery? 


! — _A special school for elegant young ladies ? 
| Some kind of installation 


; ; | ~~ that was always being bombed in the war, 
Vita-Weat is good toeat+So | __at places with names like Plovdiv and Dambang? 


That’s nearer, but still not quite right: for 


AWM UNRUAULUUGUUUGAVUUU UU SHELL has me great velinerics im Beitein innelf — i 
crisp and nice tocrunch+ | ee 

| at Heysham in Lancashire 
ae a A RAMA ond Stesduw in Chien 


W ° ° a "where crude or partly-refined oil 

heat 1n 1ts mos t delic- is processed into petrol and lubricants. 

RTT UM Heysham refinery alone 4 Js 
7 . is processing 1,500,000 tons a year. 
ious form + Try it to-day. Stanlow, by 1952, eS ae 

after SHELL’S £30,000,000 refinery expansion, 

LOVHUVAONUEN NG , ; er 

ay will be one of Europe s largest. 

~t This is how SHELL is attacking 


SUISUN SS 


with lunch! 





the world shortage in refining capacity. 





you can be sure of 


Points reduced to 2 per lb. 











PEEK FREAN * MAKERS OF FAMOUS BISCUITS 





HeE’LL 
NEVER asi 


FO - —— aa i E NON-MAGNETIC 
5 iad > LEVER MOVEMENT 
2 





| 
HE men who were disabled in the war don’t want to live on charity. | 
They want to make their own way in the world, to feel that they can | 

still do a really useful job of work. And so they can—but they must be 
given a good start. Some of them have returned to face financial difficulties | 
that cannot possibly be covered entirely by State Pensions. The Army | 
| 








Benevolent Fund exists to help in making up the difference by giving 
grants to recognised Service Associations. But there are thousands of 
cases still to be helped. Please assist us to give these men and their 
families ‘a sporting chance ’ in the country for which they gave so much. 


This smart little ladies’ watch is a 

Christmas addition to the Rotary range. O R 

The 15 Jewel Rotary Lever movement a 

} is specially shaped to give this watch its ip 

outstanding feature—a clear round face | \ Vf 
| designed for easy reading. Like ail 
| Rotary models, this watch is fitted with a 





@ Donations payable to SUPPORT THE 


The Army Benevolent fully-jewelled lever escapement ensuring 
Fund may be sent to long service and accurate time-keeping. 


General Sir George Rg Y L Truly a gift you are proud to give. WATCHES 
Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., 


20, Grosvenor Place, 


London, S.W.1, or paid 
into any Bank in Great PATRON: H.M. FUND THE KING 


Britain or N. Ireland. 








ACCURACY AND DISTINCTION AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY - by name4 


bec 


(Rezistered under The War Charities Act, 1949) ' U7) 
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FORKLIFT 20 ELECTRIC TRUCK | 


Designed to meet the demand for a modern 
high-lift fork stacking truck having all the 
edvantages of electric battery drive. Running 
and maintenance ccests are a fraction of the 
internal combustion engine type, end there 
is no noise or smell. 
Capacity—! ton with load centres at lft. 6ins. 
from heel cf forks. 
Cutside turning radius—!2it. €ins. 
Height of life—10fc. 
™ inimum overall height—7ic. 4jins. 
Titting—10° backwards, 3° torwards. | 
Speed of lift—22{t. per min. with |-ton load. | 
Can also be supplied with 8ft. maximum lift, | 
minimum overall Leight 6fc. 4jins. | 
iilustrated literature of this and of our wide 
renge ©) “lectric Industrial Trucks with fixed 
orelevat platforms from I-4 tons capacity, 
crane trucks, tipping trucks, tiering trucks 
no wactors, will be sent on zpplication. 


The FIRS 1 NAME in ELECi nic TRUCKS 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD. 
CRWELL WORKS irFSWICH 





It’s done like lightning! 


Easier said than done; otherwise most lighting 
difficulties would disappear. But a kind of “ potted ” 
lightning is used in the Gas Arc Lamp. A very 
powerful electric current is passed through the rare 
gas Xenon. The result is a continuous, brilliant 
light, as intense as a photoflash. Another burning 
question solved with the help of The 
B.O.C. Why’ not see if they can throw 
some light on your problem ? 





SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 7 


AN D 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. 
BRANCHE S| 
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| Your problem child ? 


Designers may devise wonderful machinery and engineers 
may make it wonderfully well ; the problem is to control it. 
Start, stop, reverse, faster, more slowly, brake, traverse, 





inch—all these and many more control functions can be 
| integrated, together with adequate protective features, 
| into Brookhirst electric control gear, efficiently, practi- 
cally and neatly. Call in Brookhirst at an early stage. 


Our etchings of Old Chester are again available for 
responsible executives who care to write for them. 


| BROOKHIRST 





CHESTER 





BROOKHIRST SWITCHGEAR LTD. 
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Laboratories Ltd., 
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Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In 
many cases this gives 3 to4 months’ immunity from colds, 
Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced 
in the early stages of a cold, this often clears up the 
attack in 3 or 4 days. 

When a cold is firmly established, quick results cannot 
be expected but Serocalcin is very effective in shortening 
the duration of stubborn colds. 
for adults and children. 

Serocalcin is available in two sizes: The immunising course of 


60 tablets costs 7/6 plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. The treatment pack 
of 20 tablets costs 3/- plus 9d. Purchase Tax. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 
Watford, for descriptive booklet 
La) ” J ” 

Immunity from Colds. 


SEROCALCIN & 


Regd. 
FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


ANG WS WWW 0" gM) MI lll) 
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colds? 


START TAKING SEROCALCIN 
HOw 


Many people, who habitually suffered from colds in 
winter, have found that a course of Serocalcin enables 
them to go through the difficult months without 
catching cold. Serocalcin does not succeed in every case, 
but its record makes it worthy of a trial by everybody 
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DELICIOUS 


HOT OR COLD 


Serocalcin is suitable 


WK OKA IA 


A new product in the 


| JAFFAJUCE 


tradition 
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says FALSTAFF—‘“‘the first human PRINCIPLE that | should 
TEACH them, would be to FORSWEAR thin potations and 
ADDICT themselves to SACK.” Of course it was CHEAPER 
then—a THOUSAND sons addicted to SACK to-day at 20/- a 
bottle would be a RUINOUS expense. Even a VERY few sons— 
daughters TOO—can use a LOT of Sack and you can NEVER have 
TOO much of it in the HOUSE. The solution is to WRITE 
to DOMINICS, where sherry and ECONOMY are obviously 
PROFOUNDLY understood. SHERRY is the wine you ALWAYS 
want because it is so HANDY; less trouble than “MIXING” 
drinks, much LESS expensive than spirits, and ACCEPTABLE at 
any TIME of day and to all INTELLIGENT company. But a 
COMPLETE WINE LIST as long as your ARM is yours for the 
ASKING; a SCORE of fine SHERRIES are listed, including 
“PERFECTION PALE” fine medium dry, at 19/3 the bottle ; 
“OLD DOMINICUS” rich GOLDEN Oloroso at 19/3; ““BRUTUS” 
finest BONE DRY Aperitif, at 24/-, MOST known Shippers’ wines 
at 20/-. Truly excellent SOUTH AFRICAN sherries too—you 
can always DECANT them!—; ‘“ BITTER-SWEET,” a rather 
FULL pale, at 13/6 bottle; ‘‘SIROCCO,” pale DRY, at 14/-; 
“GEYDRIECH,” very VERY dry, at 14/6. “KINGS BROWN,” 
also 14/6. And these are SOLID economies. 

NEW CUSTOMERS ‘should kindly enclose a cheque with first order and name 
TWO REFERENCES if an account is desired for future convenience. DELIVERY 
throughout SUSSEX, SURREY and CENTRAL LONDON is free, by our own Vans. 
WE PAY CARRIAGE to any part of U.K. on orders for 1 dozen bottles: on lesser 
quantities, PLEASE ADD 3/- for carriage. 


OMIN mc 


orbs Wineo 





thong o a on 6 HAM: sussex 


TELEPHONE 1023 





Xili 





£35 is only £35 whether you spend it in five, 
seven or thirty-five days. But your fare is 
not part of your foreign exchange allotment 





So why not go the speediest, most comfortable 
way—by BEA? Reservations : Dorland Hall, 
Regent Street, S.W.1.  Tel.: GERrard 9833 





takes you there and brings you back 


“BEA 





BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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Cuts Crass and 
Bracken—Ridges — 
Seeds —Cultivates 
Hauls Trailer—Drives 
Belt Machinery 


It does such a lot on 


so very little 


i) Order now from your local 
B.M.B. Distributor. 
H.P. Terms, 
Quick-change implements 
sold separately. 


HOE-MATE 


4 hp. Light Tractor 


ait 


British Motor Boat Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Agricultural Division, 


Section 20, Britannia House, Ampton Street, London, W.C.1. 
























A Production Drop? 
It can be 
LACK OF GOOD VENTILATION 


The Colt System 
of Natural Ventila- 
tion proves its 
value. No power 
consumed, auto- 
matic control, 
simple fixing, no 
interruption of 
work. 

Write for Tech- 
nical Data H.104. 


COLT VENTILATION LTD., SURBITON, SURREY 
ELMbridge 6511-4 


Also at Birmingham, — Kilmarnock, Manchester, 
Neu ‘castle & Nex port (Mon.) ) 


COLT VENTILATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC 






The Colt S.R. Ven- 
tilator—one of the 
range of Colt Ven- 
tilators available 
for every purpose. 
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EVERY TIME 
YOU SEE A POLICEMAN 





THINK OF 


CHATWOOD 


for protection a gainst 


fire and thief 


SAFES, STRONGROOMS AND ALL SECURITY EQUIPMENT, SAFE 
DEPOSIT INSTALLATIONS, FIREPROOF OFFICE EQUIPMEN/ 


SAFE & ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD SHREWSBURY 
& C. Martin Ltd., D'Olier House, 21-24 O'Olier Street, Dublin, C.5 





THE 


CHATWOOD 
Agents for Eire: T. 
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‘‘A Happy Christmas and a Bright 
New Year.”’ 


Make a Greeting Card or 
Calendar carry your message to friends and 
relatives wherever they may be. Christmas and the 
New Year recall memories 
and provide the ideal oppor- 
tunity to say—so simply— 
“‘We are thinking of you’’. 
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Christmas 


A really warm fire and 
perhaps some little unex- 
pected gift would bring 
such joy to 440 pen- 
sioners, mostly aged and 
infirm and hundreds of 
others now being cared 
for by the 


DISTRESSED 


Were these 
your 
VISITORS? ¢ * 







Give them 
RODINE 
and they’ll 
not trouble 
You again! 


RODINE 


Phosphorus or Red Squill Rat Poison 
1/6, 3/-. 6/- from all chemists 















HE BOOK SOCIETY has a few 
vacancies for new members to 
receive a new book every month— 
full details, with specimen copy 


GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness: H.M. QUEEN MARY 


This 


remember 


Christmas please 
those who 
have found sadness and 


poverty in their old age. 


The Treasurer: 
74, BROOK GREEN, 
LONDON, W.6 
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Mounted on or near the forecastle, lavishly decorated 
belfries were a feature of larger ships from the 16th 
century onwards. Ships bells were used in all types 
of ships as they were the only mzans of making the 
time known to the ship’s Company. 


THE 


“THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/10 
MANUFACTURED BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


of The Bookman, the Society’s 
magazine, free from the Secretary, 
13 Grosvenor Place., London, sw1 














GREENS LTD 


& Cigar Merchants, 
nemmeet Exchange, Cornhill, 
- London, E.C. 3 


We have now a plentiful supply of 
WINE 
We invite enquiries for— 
CHAMPAGNE, MARSALLA, PORT, 





Branch of The Impcria! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 









THE HOWARD PATENT 


ROTARY HO 





SHERRY, & BRANDY. Alsoselected 
Wines from ALSACE, RHINE, & 
MOSELLE. 


Importers of fine Jamaica Cigars 
also Burma Cheroots 


17223Y 











ands 
hatd use 


because — 


Made principally of 
steel 
Steel-preserving 
electrolyte 

Fully enclosed active 
materials 

Practically free from 





BETTER CULTIVATION 


The Rotary Hoe gives complete 
cultivation with one implement, 


acs 4N 
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costing only as much as the charge 
for hand digging 3} acres at 2/- 
an hour. May we demonstrate ? 
ROTARY HOES LIMITED 
EAST HORNDON ESSEX 

















self-discharge 
(N.B. Nife batteries Nac | 
are not yet avatlable 
for Lat ped ng or 
ees STEEL BATTERIES 
NIFE BATTERIES * REDDITCH -- WORCESTERSHIRE 
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introducing “ENAMUEL™ | 





YOUR 
PENSION 


MULTIPLIED 





Turn the State provision into comfort when you 


retire. The sure way is to buy Prudential units 


Enamuel always wanted to be a painter. He was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. He sold 
it at once and bought a brush and a supply of 
Slipco enamel. At the age of three he was painting 
spots on rocking-horses. At ten he painted the 
doors of the Royal Academy. At ten-thirty he 
explained to the magistrate that he just couldn’t 
help it. 

“| have to keep painting,’’ he said. ‘It’s like 
afire burning inside me. If you try Slipcoenamels, 
sir, you'll see what | mean, sir. They—they— 
well, they just ask to be used, sir. Eight bright 
colours and four lovely pastel shades too, sir.’’ 


Of course, Enamuel has done many a big painting %namuel, eldest sonof Mr. & Mrs. 
job since then. He always says that the Marble Undercoat. Born, Slip End, Hert- 
Arch was one of his best. But those are only his fordshire, England, on 18th July, 
unofficial spare time jobs. At work, asa painter, 1907. Educated, Rainbow College. 


* 
he has them all teaten—using Slipco, of course = Lecturer on Applied Colour at | POST Aric COU PON TODAY, TO : 


of Endowment Assurance which secure a lump 
sum payment at age 65 or an income for the 
rest of your life. Should you die in the meantime 


there will be a capital sum for your dependants. 





? Linseed Hall. Author of numerous 
COLOURS : a. co a books, including : ‘Towns I have THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD 
tea-rose, sky blue, apple green. Painted,’ * Hues & Cries,’ * Through HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
Thickers and Thinners’ and ‘ Brush : y 
PRICES: 2 oz. Jars 2/-, $ pt. 2/9, 4 pt. 4/6, up your Red Indian. Clubs: Please supply me with particulars of your Endowment 
I pt. 7/9, | quart 15/-. Indian, Golf, etc. Pubs.: Most. Assurance Policies. 
Address: Slip Works, Coombe 
Bridge, London, S.W.20. RNIN a osha ed ceanadacratavadetnadlanchaledsciterpniciasidsdacasnacierepng sit 


SLIP PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 
COOMBE BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.20 
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The Wilkinson Safety Razor 
7-day set 60/- inc. Pur. Tax. 


| A\pPLES FOR 


_Bulmers 


éweCider 
aA 


YALL 
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Cc apple trees are 
sprayed to safeguard 
and increase the crop. 
Bulmers are ensuring 
supplies of the best 
apples for Cider-making 
by growing thousands of 
apple trees in their own 
nurseries. Varieties like 
Medaille d’or and Fox- 
whelp are then planted 
out into surrounding 
orchards. 











The Wilkinson Ory 
Shave Razor, 30/- 
inc. Pur. Tax. 


, H.P. BULMER 
& Co. Ltd. 


HEREFORD 
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. but love 
won't 
kill germs 








Protect your baby from the germs 
of gastro-enteritis (sickness and 
diarrhoea), often traceable to im- 
perfectly sterilized feeding bottles. 
This disease kills over three thousand 
children a year. Even though a bottle 
looks clean, you cannot be sure it is 
not infected. Milton is stabilised 
electrolytic sodium hypochlorite and 
a powerful sterilizer. Sterilization 
with Milton is simple, quick, sure, 
saves risk of breakage by boiling, 
and leaves notaint or odour. Ask your 
chemist for Milton Baby’s Bottle 
Routine Instruction Leaflet or write 
to Milton Antiseptic Ltd., Dept. 26 
10-12 Brewery Road, London, N.7 


Sterilize that 
feeding bottle with 


Milton 











impossible 


when your 





energy 
springs 


| from 


=TUROG= 


— BROWN BREAD — 
Difficulty with supplies? Then write to— 
SPILLERS LTD., 40, ST. MAKY AXE. E.C.3 





























A Seasonabile 
Sugge stion 


UE 






You're sure to 
give a lot of pleasure when 
you give Farrah’s Harrogate Toffee. 





ORIGINAL 
HARROGATE TOFFEE 


From high-class confectioners, or by post, enclosing personal points page, which 
will be returned. 4/7d. (1 Ib.), Post Paid. 
JOHN FARRAH & HARROGATE TOFFEE LTD., Crescent Road, HARROGATE 














For Hats and Scarces and Taking Baths 





WOOL’S THE BEST FOR SO MANY THINGS. The smart, 


practical felt hat, the warm, decorative scarf, the snug 
dressing gown, all come from a common source. . 


WOOL .. 


. the natural fibre from which manufacturing 


5 


ingenuity produces so wide a variety of colour, 


texture, weight and weave. 


There’s NO substitute for 
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and no nonsense 

* 

Do not accept a substitute —‘ skirts 
one better’ means exactly what 
it says 


Goreray Ltd 107 New Bond Street WI 





NOTHING SO HANDY 
hr the daily tun-atound 


NOTHING SO EFFICIENT 
hr the weekly cleaning 


" = The cleaner that cares tor the 
valuable carpets o. R.M.S, 
“Queen Elizabeth” and 
R.M.S. “Queen Mary,” 
many luxury hotels, 
mansions, flats and 
nstitutions is ob- 
viously the cleaner 
for your home. 
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= =“ From Ironmongers, 
—_ 3 
=— House Furnishers 
h and Depart- 
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mental Stores. 
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VACUUM CLEANER 








YY Lz 


SANITARY COMPOUNDS COMPANY LIMITED - LONDON E.13. 








BURRACE & BOYuvE LTO. - NORTHAMPTON 
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— BUILD UP RESISTANCE 
TO WINTER INFECTIONS 


Keep the sunshine in 
your system through the 
grey days. Halibut Liver 
Oil is a rich, natural 
source of the ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D and also of 
the ‘protective’ vitamin A. 
As prepared in capsules 
by Angier’s, Halibut Liver 
Oil is so easy to take, 


costs so little, and may make a great deal of difference 











In Peace and War, ever since the days of Trafalgar, 
five generations of Northern Housewives and Bakers 





have made the best bread procurable, from Hindhaughs | to your health throughout the winter weather. Start now 
Stoneground Wholemeal. to build up your natural resistance 

EXTENDED DELIVERIES to colds, ‘flu, and winter infections: 
This famous North-Country Wholemeal is now available 4 \ I; one capsule two or three times daily 
over a wider area to all home-bakers who appreciate the \ 


real old-fashioned Stoneground Wholemeal loaf: in 3 Ib. ~ according to individual needs is suffi- 


and 6 Ib. Bags from John Williams & Sons Ltd., 400 
Dickinson Road, Longsight, Manchester 13, and from 
HARRODS Ltd London SWI. 


chat iy: ning, bee, | AneiEn’s HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


Millers since 1805, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
® 


cient. 100 capsules 7/6—50 for 4/- 





| THE ANGIEFR CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 86, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 




















ATTHEENDOF | (. 


YOUR TETHER? For custard that 
These are ‘‘nervy”’ days, and the tension, i you Ca Nn "t 


from slackening, tends to tighten. No wonder 
surpass 


so many feel near the end of their tether, 

with nerves on edge. 

“SANATOGEN” Tonic Wine is an admirable | 

restorative, for it combines the‘‘pick-me-up”’ | 

qualities of a rich, full-bodied wine 

with the active tonic proper- 

ties of “SANATOGEN”’ 

Nerve Tonic Food. 

















The name is always 


MONK & GLASS 





10'= cr. 5'6 con. 


The word “SANATOGEN"’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Time spent by your staff 
in South America 
is precious, too | 
Your people can get there over the week-end 


HEN YOUMAKE a business trip Freight by Air 


to South America, you save | By sending samples and goods to 
time by flying. Your salesmen, | South America by air, you save 
service engineers and other experts | ON insurance and packing costs, 
should also travel by air—to save | Sonuiton, “Full details of fegular 
your firm from the costly dis- | Commercial Freight Services from 
advantage of being without their | your shipping agent, or from our 
services for months at a time. In | Offices. 
addition, such prompt and personal 
attention will bring you considerable 
prestige in the highly competitive S.0.S.—Spare Parts ! 





MARIE BRizgARO 


APRY ,” 


the liqueur awe 





South American markets. Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaiso. New 


From London to Flights Fares cylinder heads and other parts were 


per week Single Return ° oon 
Riode janeiro 4 £171. 4 £308.3 urgently required. Within a few 
Buenos Aires 3 £192.6 £346. days, the necessary spares, weighing 
Santiago 2 £208.10 £375. é 


nearly a ton, had been flown out by 
B.S.A.A. thus saving weeks of costly 
delay. 


Subject to alteration 


Fast services also to Natal, Sado Paulo, 
Montevideo, Lima, Barranquilia and the 


Busnen by Av - | 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, yy} 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 | 
(Regent 4141). | 


























Don’t put it back in the old oak chest 


No doubt you have some silver stored away. Are you likely to use it 
again, or will you ever have the servants to clean it ? Why not eell 
while the demand remains, and prices are good ? We buy all kinds of 
silver articles, modern or antique, as long as they are in saleable condition, 
and we pay the top price. Tea sets, salvers, condiment sets, canteens, 
sweet ‘dishes, candlesticks, etc., all are wanted. Representative sent 
to any part of the country for large quantities: Sanford Bros. Ltd., 
Jewellers, 325-327 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 6848 





Secondhand jewellery Everybody sells to... | 


WITHOUT PURCHASE TAX 


“aeons” | § ANFORD’S | 





a 


4\ 
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% Now availaile from Wine Merchants aud Stores 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


Sole Distributors : 
Twiss & Brownings ¢ Hallowes 
1 Vintners’ Place, London, E.C.4. 


Whatever 
the light... 














Whatever 
the subject 











« «=» always coop 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


The reasonably-priced Selfix 
will give excellent results 
under almost every 
possible condition. 
Possessing the renowned 
Ensign mechanical and optical 
perfection, it is a camera 

which has already established new standards for photographic 
value-for-money. 


It is fitted with the precision-made Ensar //4.5 anastigmat tens, 
the famous Epsilon 8-speed (or 4-speed) shutter of lasting 
accuracy, a jerk-free button release, and many more modern 
refinements. So see the Selfix before all others—you will find 
that its exclusive features and incomparable finish make it tne 
camera you have always wanted. 


Takes 8 pictures 2}” x 3}” (or 12, 2}” 24”) on E.20 film. 






DISTRIBUTORS: 
BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD., Dept. P.8, 
WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17. 
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“OUR NEW OFFICES— Wisveeescetamn ace illl 


ALL THE FURNITURE AND , 
EQUIPMENT WILL BE STEEL ——~_ 


spy Sankey-Sheldon 


—OF COURSE” 


\ tien paoaty—7 


Xo 
by 
ty 
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Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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A PERSONAI 


Stationery Service 

At the branches of W. H. Smith & Son there are 
always good selections of stationery, greeting cards, 
and other items of social stationery. And when indi- 
viduality asserts itself and demands something a little 
different, something more personal, Smith’s can supply 
diestamped or printed stationery to special require- 
ments. 

Ask for details at the nearest branch—the price of in- 
dividuality is very reasonable. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 Bookshops and Bookstalls throughout 
England and Wales 


Issued by W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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What a wonderful day! A train 
that runs on real rails all by 
itself. And then, by the same 
grown-up magic, Mother pro- 
duces a marvellous fruit drink— 


HIS FIRST 





KIA-ORA, 





T 








Kia-Ora. Yes! Kia-Ora is 

delicious and Mother knows is === fe WA Av) 
so good for growing youngsters, too. She CT 1: ANA 
never forgets to ask the grocer for a weekly J |} KIA-ORA 
supply. * Now only 3/- per bottle. 7} 





KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTHGS 
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National Benzote 


—says Mr. Mercury 


WELLINGTON HOUSE BUCKINGHAM GATE - LONDON 
Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture 





Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED 
S.W.I 
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FOOD FACTS 


MOTHER! 
healthy-LOOKING 


is not enough! 


Children under five must 







have these extra vitamins daily, 
no matter how well they look 


T’S easy for a mother to 

be deceived into think- 
ing that all is well with her 
child, because he looks so 
bonny and fit. 

The truth is that a child 
may look the picture of 
health at, say, two or three 
years, and yet grow to be a 
delicate, “ spindly ” child of 
eight or nine. This is what 
happens when children are 
deprived of certain essential 
vitamins in the early years. 


For firm, strong bones and 
resistance to colds 

Every child under five should 
have cod liver oil and orange 
juice every day, without fail, 
if he (or she) is to have con- 
tinued good health in later 
years. 

Cod liver oil contains 
vitamin A and vitamin D. 
Both promote growth. Vita- 
min A helps to keep the eyes 
and the lining of the nose 
and throat healthy. Vita- 
min D is essential for the 
formation of strong, sturdy 
bones and good teeth. 


For all-round health and 
vitality 

Orange juice, containing 
vitamin C, is needed for the 
child’s general health. Such 
troubles as peevishness, 
tiredness, lack of vitality, 
skin trouble and — later — 


spongy gums, are caused by 
too little vitamin C in the 
diet. Remember, the small 
child’s appetite is not big 
enough to get all the vita- 
min C needed from vege- 
tables and fresh fruit. Your 
child needs orange juice 
every day. 

Give your child cod liver 
oil and orange juice daily, 
without fail, and you can be 
sure that you are providing 
the special material his body 
needs for him to grow up 
strong, straight-limbed and 
healthy. 

You can easily find out 
the nearest place to get these 
foods locally. Try to arrange 
to collect them regularly. 
Cod liver oil is free; a bottle 
of orange juice (containing 
the juice of 12 oranges) costs 
Sd. Your Food Office will 
give you help if you have 
any difficulty in obtaining 
them. 


WINTER MONTHS WORST 
FOR ILLNESS 
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This diagram shows typical seasonal 
rise and fall of main childish infectious 
ailments 
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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 
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Refusing to bow to the 


inevitable... Taking off 


our hats to... 
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Underwear... and 


Cardinal socks 
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Wolsey Ltd. Leicester 
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